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COLORED BRICK. 


” THERE was a time, not very long since, when to designate any- 

:: thing as being brick color was equivalent to saying it was a 
deep, dull red, and no other tone but red was thought of in connection 
with burnt clay for building material. But when the newer shades 
of brick began to be considered, all this was changed, and our con- 
structors very speedily found themselves in possession of a great 
variety of tones, ranging from almost jet black through chocolate 
colors, browns, reds, buffs, and grays, to the pale yellows and whites. 
The whole subject of colored bricks was an innovation, for a while 
at least, and in the natural efforts to provide the designer with all the 
required shades, to place any suitable color at his disposal, the mul- 
tiplying of colored bricks increased perhaps beyond measure. Cer- 
tainly for a while we had a surfeit of some of the lighter shades of 
brick, to an extent which was bound to bring about a reaction, 
especially as in a great many cases very little care had been exercised 
in selecting the particular color. We have known repeated instances 
where a strong-colored mottled brick looked about perfect in one 
locality or in one design, when the identical shade used on a different 
side of the street, with different surroundings, seemed harsh and 
totally out of place. Consequently the manufacturers of our colored 
bricks have sometimes had to beware of their friends, and have 
suffered because of injudicious selection to an extent which has been 
prejudicial to the use of some of the best shades. Again, the colored 
brick have not always been made with the most care. Some of the 
companies have put out products which have hurt the trade a great 
deal, and the cheap manufacturers of poor brick have imitated all the 
shades produced by better companies, so that it is not unnatural to 
expect a reaction in favor of red brick. We notice in one of our 
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contemporaries statements to the effect that red brick is returning to 


favor and that the use of the lighter tones of brick are a 


use very irg¢ 


fashion, which is likely to be superseded by the 
the old-fashioned red brick, and it quotes a number of buildings 


New York, which have been constructed entirely of the darke 


shades, arguing from this that the colored bricks are doome W 
do not at all share this belief. We have always admired re 
and in its place it is an excellent tone, blending admira vit 


surroundings and adapting itself to many different styles of 

but he would be a poor designer indeed who felt constraine: 
himself to any one tone or quality, either light or dark The drea 
monotony of continuous rows of sad, overdone bricks is 
plored, no matter what the particular tone may be Cher 
good many incipient shades now it whi 


the market 


spared, but there are certain shades of buff, pale re 


browns which we believe will alwavs rema fa 
always be used by thinking designers in prod g 
Again, some of the shades of gray have come to stay ive 
a factor in some of our best buildings, without sugg: 
slightest degree a forced use of either color 
for white brick in its various modifications, ther¢ eve 
to believe that its use is only just beginning to be 
that in the near future it will command a much larger 
appreciation than has heretofore been awarded it I 
ture in strict conformity to any one type is not a course 
lated to develop good architecture. The individualit 
is sO prominent in our modern work has received no i sider 
measure of its strength from the opportunities f 
have been afforded by our brick manufacturers 
reason to believe that the reaction against the excess 
lighter bricks is a perfectly healthy one, that the pen 
swing entirely the other way, that we will be spared the 
a town made brick red, and that the wide palette, fron PY 
care and forethought so much can be accomplished, w 
to any mere whims of fashion. 
PROPOSITION has recently been suggeste 
A which certainly deserves earnest thought The Muse 
Fine Arts is situated on a tract of land facing ‘ 
open on each side. At the time it was built, some tw 
the district had not received its present character, and in fact ( e 
Square in those days was almost in the suburbs \t present t ° 
Museum is faced on one side by buildings of an altogether 
fire-proof character ; on the other it has for a near neighbor a re 
constructed family hotel, of fire-proof construction, and the x 
of the Institute of Technology, constructed with the so-cal 
burning construction, which, however, did not hinder a fire 
this lastsummer. Immediately adjoining it towards the southwest is 


a large district of middle-class dwellings, which would offer slight 
resistance to a large fire. 


systems entering the city, it has been necessary to relocate the near 


] 


In the changes incidental to the railroad 


esi fire-engine house, and the Museum now finds itself at 


east 


artially surrounded by buildings of a questionable fire-proof chara 
J J ~ | | 


ter and with less readily available help in case of conflagratio1 
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has been seriously considered whether the Museum should not be 
removed from its present quarters and rebuilt somewhere in the Park 
System, where it could be entirely isolated from adjoining structures. 
[he New York fire emphasizes the danger from one’s neighbors. A 
fire in the Museum would result in damages that no insurance policy 
could begin to make good. The neighbors of the Museum are apt 
to become more numerous rather than less, and though the building 
itself is fire-proof in construction, its large skylights and necessarily 
urge openings would make it an easy prey to a conflagration. In 
view of all these conditions, we feel that the trustees of the Museum 
ire not only justified in considering the removal to a more open loca- 
tion, but that such removal is a duty which they owe to the community 
and to the invaluable treasures placed under theircare. Copley Square 
s now enriched by the presence of Trinity and the Public Library, 

New Old South and the Museum, but it would be far better for 
e square to lose a portion of its distinctive character than to take 


uny chances of damage, however slight, to the treasures which the 


COMPETITIONS. 


“THE activity and continued progress manifested by our archi- 
| ectural societies is one of the encouraging signs of the times. 
Che Architectural League, of New York, worthily keeps up its tradi 
y the manner which it is constantly creating opportunities 


yrovement, and placing such opportunities within 
> r 


e younger members of the profession. The announce- 
the competitions which the League is to hold 
yards of the gold and silver medals, the Avery 
urs, a ve President's prize of the bronze medal 
urs. The award of the gold and silver medals and 
ypen to all residents of the United States. The 
s open to the members of the Architectural League 
g silve edals the program contemplates a de- 
g gs is and lic grand stands, arches, etc., in the 
structures required for the purpose of reviewing 
eign service 
c R ers e 
s Tom 
Ss er 
essories \ 
g scription pro 
gr vould be a 
y to Riverside 
f study ng it 
» be enough t 
g signs from our 
tects For the Avery prize 
‘ sigt ! iired for a war medal for 
ers in commemoration 


» President’s prize is 
ed for the best design for a 

ster for the League Exhibition of 1899 
irs of these competitions can 

é tained by addressing Mr. Robert W. 
son iirman of the Committee on 


215 West 57th Street, New 


Ow1NnG to Mr. Wheelwright’s absence 
in Europe, paper No. XIV. of the Amer- 

n Schoolhouse Series will not be pub- 
lished until the January issue. There will 
e at least two more papers in this series, 


| 


which will be published in consecutive 


Executed in Terra-Cotta by the New York Architectural 
Terra-Cotta Company. 


issues following January 
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WINDOW JAMB AND CONSOL, 





PERSONAL, CLUB, AND SUNDRY NEWS ITEMS. 


Messrs. INGLE AND ALMIRALL, architects, announce the re- 
moval of their offices, after December 11, from 874 Broadway to Io 
and 12 E. 23d Street, New York. 


THE MEXICAN CONSTRUCTION AND ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
City of Mexico, would be glad to receive catalogues and samples of 
American building materials. 


HERBERT E. GATES, architect, 58 Bedford Row, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, would be glad to receive catalogues and samples of Ameri- 
can building materials. 


THE BUILDERS AND TRADERS EXCHANGE, of Columbus, Ohio, 
request manufacturers’ and dealers’ catalogues. 


On Monday evening, November 21, Normand S. Patton ad- 
dressed the members of the Chicago Architectural Club on the sub- 
ject of “A Typical Public School,” especial reference being given 
to the needs of Chicago schools. 


THE annual meeting and dinner of the Beaux Arts Society was 
held at the Café Flouret, on November 18. 

The retiring president, Mr. Walter Cook, addressed the society, 
speaking of the work of the past year, and in particular of the suc- 
cess of members of the society in the New York Library and Cali- 
fornia University competitions. 

The reports of the secretary, treasurer, and committee on 
education were accepted, that of the treasurer especially being re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, John Galen Howard; Vice-President, Edward L. Tilton; 
Treasurer, Joseph H. McGuire; Secretary, Charles Butler; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Theo. Evernghim Blake; Members of the Com- 
mittee on Education, Ernest Flagg, John M. Carrere, and Charles 
Morris. Cary S. Rodman, Atelier Blondel, Scellier de Gisors, was 
elected a member of the society. 

An invitation was received from the 
Architectural League to take part in their 
dinner and meeting of January 3, and it 
was decided to inform all the members of 
the society in order that as many as pos- 
sible might be present. 

The meeting concluded with the en- 
thusiastic reception of the six derniers 
nouveaux. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 


“THE following new illustrations may 

. be found in the advertising pages 
of this number: detail of window, Plym- 
outh Building, Minneapolis, Frederick 
Kees, architect; advertisement of Fiske, 
Homes & Co., page x; residence at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., C. D. Swan, architect ; adver- 
tisement of The Harbison & Walker 
Company, page xv; the Crozer Building, 
Philadelphia, Frank Miles Day & Bro., 
architects ; advertisement of Conkling, 
Armstrong Terra-Cotta Company, page v; 
Somerset Apartment Hotel, Boston, Arthur 
H. Bowditch, architect; advertisement of 
The Celadon Terra-Cotta Company, Lim- 
ited, page xxvii. 


Suburbam Residence Built of Brick. 
COST, TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


BY WALTER COPE. 


OUSES are built to live in and not to look on; therefore, let 
lL use be preferred to uniformity, except where both may be 
had,” is a dictum oftener quoted than followed. Whose fault is 
this? Are we architects responsible? Is it our fault or our misfor- 
tune that much of the domestic architecture of the present day fails 
to express anything very clearly and continually wanders from one 





caprice of style to another, until we become well-nigh desperate at 
this eternal torment of style and detail, this babel of tongues? 

The owner usually selects a site for his house before he consults 
with us, and so begins to crystallize his ideas too soon, seizing often 
upon what he considers his own particular province, the “ practical ” 
part of the problem, and limiting us to what he believes to be the 
architect’s only sphere, the mere embellishing of his scheme. 
True, he magnanimously credits us with the magical power to make 
impossible proportions beautiful, and in a general way to bring order 
out of chaos. So, where he sticks fast, he says: “ You as an archi- 
tect can, of course, work that out. I don’t so much care how that part 
goes, but I must have,” etc. Our faces glow with well-feigned ad- 
miration, while our hearts sink. He leaves us, having secured the 
promise of a sketch in the course of afew days. We put on our hats, 
go out to lunch, come back and throw ourselves defiantly at the prob- 
lem as we have accepted it, with a conviction that the scheme is 
hopelessly defective, but must somehow or other be beautified into 
shape. Is it any wonder, under such conditions, that we allow our 
whole energy and enthusiasm to be 
taken up with that part in which 
“the stranger intermeddleth not”? 

But if the result of our efforts 
is a senseless and wasteful plan 
whose defects are but partly masked 
behind a studied arrangement of 
architectural detail, whose is the 
fault? It is ours, because we do not 
try to capture the citadel of the 
Philistine but content ourselves in- 
stead with sallying now and again 
from our own stronghold, first in one 
direction and then in another, slash- 
ing madly to right and left, to prove 
to the world that we are the right- 
ful masters. Yes! We are to blame. 
We are cowards. 


The Philistines are not so strong as we imagine 
and can be won by strategy if not by direct attack, and when they 
are captured and put under tribute they will make very good sub- 
jects, and the architectural millennium will then begin. 

In the case before us, THE BRICKBUILDER furnishes the lot 
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and the owner keeps entirely in the background. The lot is uncom- 
fortably narrow and slopes quite too violently to make the planning 
of a house for it a restful or soothing exercise. Besides, it slopes 
south and west instead of south and east, and this forces me to 
put my porch on the west side, in the glare of the afternoon sun, 
since it must not be on the front, and we shall have to wait until the 
oak trees grow big before it will be right. Sadder still, our garden 
will not get the early morning sun. Failing to exchange the lot 
for one I liked better, I would have set the house close to the western 


side instead of the eastern, with its drawing room, library and din 


ing room all looking out on the porch and garden to the east, but | 


== 


nS 


14% 
Noe 
/ 
could not bring my mind to thus give up the distant view over 
valley and out into the western sky. Walled gardens are lovely 


outdoor rooms, with the sky for a ceiling, and the rest of th 
hidden. But I must have this and the distant view, too 
them —for my library windows. 

So the house is made as narrow as possible and pla close t 
the eastern line with a narrow driveway between it and « 


up the hill, whom we cut off with a brick wall of goo ht 


Ivy will grow well on this wall, for it is mostly against the ba 
therefore damp and cool in hot weather. I don’t own a rse 
carriage, but hope to some day, and in the meanwhile th: vew 
shall be for the tradesmen and for ourselves when we hii 

take us out or to bring us from the station in the ra When I ca 
afford it I may build a little stable, up at the back of 


I 
plan the house is, in a sense, tumbled together, with “ use 
to uniformity.” The entrance is at the southeast cornet: 
doorway facing the front, though the hall lies on the easte! 
the house. The dining room, of course, is on the east side 
every one should start th 


some sunshine at breakfast 


we will have a little pee 
the sunset and a breath of swee 
air from the garden throug] 


little window in the west corne: 


The lot is too narrow to waste 
passage from the kitchen to the 
ie bn, front door. This never seeme: 


} 


me a matter of importance because 
the waitress answers the door bell 
A drawing room, I suppose, has to 


be; first because THI BRICK 


i k BUILDER Says so, and secondly be 
cause in the course of the year 
many people call to see us who 
must be received decently, though 

we have no idea of sharing our library with them. Besides, we may 

need a drawing room for our daughter’s wedding twenty years 
hence; so we are to have one, and we shall try not to make it al- 
together a Potter’s Field. 


going to live in the library and that the door between the two will 


But I feel it in my bones that we are 
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As for the 
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surely kept locked, except when we have a party. 
brary, I like a long room if the ceiling is not too high. 
people can 
y 
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be sociable in such a room in a reasonable and a happy 


A number 
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The laundry is entered only from the outside and is ventilated like 


the kitchen into the large flue. 


the kitchen garden. 





The clothes yard will be back beside 


Upstairs we have tried for quiet rooms, cut off as much as pos- 


sible from the sounds in the hall below; and the 


‘cond floor will 


be built with two sets of joists, quite independent of each other: 


> we 


Crornes Yarp 
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one to carry the first story ceiling and 
the other for the second floor, with 
loose deadening felt between them. 
This method of deadening floors | 
have found very effective. Several 
of the closets between the rooms have 
doors on each side, so that they may 
be used for either room, as may prove 
most convenient, or as communicating 
passages when desired. 

The loft will be reached by a 
little steep stair and will have noth- 
ing but a floor, and while it is not in 
tended for anything but trunks and 
lumber, | know that it will make the 
most fascinating of play-rooms for the 
children on a rainy day, —a fairy 
world which the “ grown-ups” never 
invade, — full of delightful mysteries, 


the scene of dark conspiracies, of 


feasts and tournaments and _ hair 


breadth escapes, of solemn funerals 
and happy weddings. 

But the house is only half of our 
scheme. It will be as simple and 
it 
The bricks will be dark red 


cheap as we can build substan 
tially. 
hard brick, selected merely for color 
and laid Flemish bond with over-burnt 
headers, the joints about ,°, in. wide 
What little there 


is of moulding or coping will be of 


and raked out deep. 


hand-made bricks like the others, ex- 
cept at the entrance door where we 
shall waste a little money on a bit of 
detail in dark On the 
street front and on both sides of the 


red stone. 


lot, running back at least as far as 
the kitchen garden, we shall have a 
brick wall with bricks 
edge. 

And on this we ‘shall plant vines 
— Irish ivy, where it will grow well — 
and in places jessamine, and climbing 
roses, and honeysuckle, and virgin’s 
bower. Then there will be some 
beeches and dogwood, and a lot of 


coped on 





rhododendrons down near the street, and two or three oak trees, and 
close up near the terrace, a yew. Back near the garden will be 
more oak trees and a honey locust and a lot of sassafras, and at the 
garden entrance, two box trees. At the back of the garden, on each 
side of the steps, there will be lilacs, and along the west side, haw- 
thorn and flowering plums and what-not. The garden will have 
four pear trees, one in each main bed, as in all good old-fashioned 
gardens. Our summer sun is too hot, and the feathery shade of the 
pear trees is welcome to the flowers. Besides, what is more beauti- 
ful than a pear tree in bloom? 

This is not half of what we shall plant; but why mention each 
tree or shrub more than the books we intend to have in our library 
or the pictures on our walls? We have got an old Scotch gardener, 
and though he does not think much of my garden lay-out and 
shakes his head ominously at it, I know it is only because he intends 
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to surprise us next summer with the wonderful results that skill can 
accomplish under adverse conditions. He declares that the side 
next the house is hopeless, but I notice that he is devoting much at- 
tention to it, and that the florists’ and nurserymen’s bills are like to 
ruin me. He has not been in Spain and does not know that ivy- 
leaf geraniums should be set in pots on a parapet, to tumble over 
the wall in masses of bloom. But we shall see: he loves flowers, 
and I cannot help thinking that he takes a pitying interest in me 
as one who really cares for them too, though full of strange notions 
about twigs and masses of foliage, and hopelessly ignorant of botany. 
The kitchen garden shall be his, and if I will not allow coleus in a 
bed in the front grass, or the garden given over entirely to prize 
specimens for the flower show, he can do what he likes in his own 
undisputed domain. 
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/ The Architecture of Apartment Build- 


ings. III. 
BY IRVING K. POND. “” 


N the matter of height, to the extreme of which modern buildings 
| of all classes seem to aspire, much of interest is brought to the 
problem of the apartment building. To what number shall stories 
be added one upon another? Beyond what height do stairs begin 
to be a burden to owner and occupant? and what is the lowest limit 
at which the elevator appears as an income-producing factor These 
and kindred questions arise when the matter of height presents it 
self. An absolutely satisfactory answer to these questions implies a 
knowledge of all the conditions surrounding the special | 
but a few general lines may be laid down. There are various classes 
of apartment buildings, and even the term “first class” is relative 
and varies with the country, the province, or indeed the city. But 
taking it to mean the highest type yet produced in Paris, for instanc« 
a city of apartments, or in the two or three principal American cities 
it is safe to say of the “apartment of the first class,” that in thes« 
latter cities the elevator can be omitted from no building of above 


two stories in height, and this brings the investor up against the 


generally accepted statement, that in no building under five stories in 


height, and with two apartments served to each story, is the el 


vatol 


a profitable institution. But profitable or not to the owner, in ma 
localities the elevator is considered an absolute necessity by tenants 
and must be operated. Of course, in apartments of the highest ty 


it is desirable so to plan the building that but one apart: 
served to each story, yet this makes the matter of the eley 
great moment to the investor, from the points both of origina 
and of the expense of continued operation, and three or fo 
apartment buildings must be extremely well planned and ver 
ably located to produce above what is expected of an investme 
sufficient to cover the interest on the first cost of the plant 
tain the every-day operation of the elevator; so that, as tl evator 
is a necessary feature in the arrangement of any well-equip 
ment building, it remains to make it not an evil to be 
the owner alone, but a blessing which will fall with equal beneficer 
on owner and occupant. Experience has demonstrated tl 
good effect may be brought about by increasing to the na 
the number of stories of the building; the natural limit bs 
imposed by local conditions, the width of contiguous streets 
the size of the building lot, the character of the locality 
There is no limit to the height of even a first-class apartn 
ing, except as determined by these and reasons of structura 
and necessity, for the upper stories are the more to be dé 
they are above the dust, noise, and discomfort of the city pa 
and, where prospects are to be had, command wider views 
The elevator has made possible the high building, whic! 
was the outgrowth of a demand for the con 
humanity in desirable or seemingly desirable localities, for siness 


entration of masses 
or the purposes of residence. The high building has brou 
train many important problems for solution, and among them 
problem of the court. The court which is capable of such libera 
and artistic treatment is now apt to be studied only 


from the star 


points of the necessity for light (and not too much of that) and for 
air. The unsightliness and ofttimes unwholesomeness of the back 


alleys, which are a feature in the geography of American cities, have 
operated against the use of the rear of the lot to the best advantage, 
and the street front is about all there is architecturally to an Amer 

can apartment, or, for that matter, business building. In Paris, as 
there are no back alleys, each lot and almost each building al 
directly upon its neighbor in the rear. This has led to a systematic 
development of the court, which is made spacious, and is enclosed by 
walls on the unbuilt sides, and on one or more sides by the building, 
with apartments in front, or fore and aft, or on all sides, and in each 
case the principal stairway is reached from the court, and not directly 
from the street, insuring privacy, as every visitor to the building o1 
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court must pass the concierge? ie. 
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In all cases the courts receive ar- 


chitectural treatment; in some cases they are embellished with land- 


scape auxiliarie., and in many cases they are made useful beyond 
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( yn with and made dependent 
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es. For it goes without saying 
at a court or area which would be 
sufficiently light and airy for a build 


of one or two low stories, would 


e entirely inadequate to its purposes 


inderneath the pave 


-rooms, and not infre 
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in a structure in which the stories are piled up to the number of 
six or ten or twenty, growing more and more inadequate as the 
number increases; so that which a superficial glance at a ground 
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plan may seem to reveal as wasted space in the court, in the ultimate 


analysis of the case may transpire to be of highest economy, com- 





mercial and otherwise; and con 

versely, many a building has failed as 
an investment, because while the plan 
seemed to present an economical ar- 
rangement in the finished building, 
the court was totally inadequate to 
its purposes. There can be no hard 
and fast rules regulating the ratio 
which shall exist between the height 
of surrounding walls and the ground 
area of a court, for the special situa- 
tion and the nature of the chambers 
depending on the court all count as 
determining factors. To get air and 
sunlight into the lower stories of a 
group of high buildings situated on 
not over-wide streets is a serious prob- 
lem, and the high building surround- 
ing a court presents the same difficul- 
ties. Attempt has been made by 
designers of high skill, along the lines 
suggested in Fig. 23, plan, and Fig. 
24, section, and applied in more or 
less modified form to office building 
construction with practical results. 
In such a scheme the streets and 
alleys receive the benefit of direct 
sunlight, which is in itself an admir- 
able and much to be desired attain- 
ment. The same scheme as applied 
to an enclosed court is noted in Fig. 
25. In the arrangement of stairs 
and elevators the scheme of Fig. 24 
permits of the centralization which is 
required in a building designed for 
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office uses, while a plan such as would result in the section indicated 
in Fig. 25 would admit of and require widely separated stairway and 
elevator arrangement, such as is demanded in large buildings with 
numerous apartments to the story. 





This scheme of offset walls is more practical in an office than 


in an apartment building, where for sake of economy in plan* 


and internal arrangements one story must repeat in a measure the 
principal features of the one below. However, a modification is pre- 
sented in Fig. 26 in plan, and in Fig. 27 in section, which is interest- 
ing and may be found to contain much of suggestion. The mansards 
of Paris and the storied roofs of Nuremberg, adding their suggestive- 
ness to a knowledge of the varied conditions of social life of a Berliner 
apartment building and of the communal life of a family hotel in 
Europe or America, but more especially in America, are refiected 
in the scheme, and present an arrangement designed to meet 
the requirements of two special and distinct phases of apartment 
life not heretofore mentioned. For Figs. 26 and 27 are intro- 
duced not alone to indicate how the introduction of sunlight may 
be effected, but also to suggest the possibility of catering to that 
variety which is essential to the comfort and convenience of the 
higher social life of to-day. A study of apartment buildings would 
not be complete if it did not recognize the necessities of those 
who are painfully self-conscious in the public glare of the hotel and 
desire the privacy of family life, yet wish also to avoid the cares and 
responsibilities coincident with the direction of a large corps of ser- 
vants, and therefore wish to reduce the culinary department to a 
minimum. Apartments for such as these, in all their appointments, 
follow types already described, except as to kitchen, which is small, 
but so efficiently equipped that the household shall not at all times 
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and under all conditions be dependent on the public restaurant. In 
a building containing apartments of this type a public restaurant 
must be maintained, and a general laundry is desirable. 

Nor would a study of apartment buildings have fulfilled its pw: 
pose if it were to take no notice of the requirements of a large and 
rapidly growing constituency known as “ bachelors,” and of anothe: 


smaller though important section known in fiction as “ bachelor 


maids.” Entire buildings are devoted to the accommodation of 
these members of the bodies politic and social, and these building 
generally are equipped with a restaurant more or less public in its 


! 


nature. It seems highly desirable to combine bachelor apartment 
in the scheme with apartments for those who desire to depend for 


the most part on the public dining service. Such combinatior 
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not tend to isolate the bachelor, but to bring him in closer 
with society and make him more of a factor in the life o 


The smallest suite for a bachelor should consist of a sittin 


bed alcove or a connected bedroom and a toilet room w 
bath, and closet. A practicable fireplace in the sittir 
almost as much of a necessity as the room itself for the 


ship and the air of comfortable homelikeness it affords 


Probably the best location for the dining room or 


nected with an apartment building is in the topmost stor 
situated as to command the best views without, for whil 
desirable to have the attention centered about the | 
a public dining room this is almost impossible, and att 
exterior vistas, together with pleasing interior decoratio1 
serve to occupy thoughts and speech to the exclusion of n« 
bors. Smaller rooms for private service will be foun 
able in connection with the apartment caf Che rox uf 
decorated with potted plants along the lines of the palm ga 


den, is gaining favor and will become a feature o 


dining service. In all cases enclosed corridors and elevators 
must connect the general or public dining room with each and 
every apartment depending on it. The kitchen of 

café must be isolated and thoroughly ventilated, for kit 
odors are obnoxious in apartments and persist if once intro 
duced. 

A possibility of combining these various elements of 
public and private service and of lesser and more extended 
accommodation is sought to be suggested in the section | 
sented in Fig, 27. 

Another glance at this same figure with special referenc: 
to the shadow line will help to an appreciation of some of the 


problems of court embellishment. The ground of the court 


may be treate 
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k, or concrete, or these 


1 in one of three manners or in a combination of these. 


yurt may be paved with a desirable material, such as 
used in combination, and made 


viewed from above by the pattern and form and color 


rts, or it may be treated as an artificial garden, or 
atural garder \ court pave which is continually drenched 
ist be treated as a pave alone. If at some time during 
ght touches it, the pave may be embellished in an en- 
manner with plants in pots and shrubs and trees in 


s treatment may be charming to a high degree is 


t rts of Old-World hotels, and in the palm gar- 
in 1es 
wever, to be treated as a natural garden, that is, a 


greensward and flowering 


plants and shrubs in 


ithed in sunshine during a greater portion of the day. 


ntirely harmonious and artistically effective, 


leveloped in a formal manner when they come 


vith apartment buildings, for the apartment 


present a graciously formal 


ts, to be of sufficient size to admit of this 
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style will change and no amount of 
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argumen- 


The only suggestion lover of 
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times a simple scheme be made 


both in plan and elevation, and to this as 
tion and beautiful decoration be applied as may be 


that no complexity of scheme be offered as a 


In apartments as in life complexity of pur 


simplicity gains with age and knowledge. 


nciple which artists now have mainly to contend for is 


forgotten, trodden under foot, despised if not hated 


| watchword 


must be their If they be architects, let 


ver how vitally necessary truthfulness in construction, in 
in decoration is to any permanent success in even the 
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Important Problems in Construction. 


FOUNDATIONS. 


BY WILLIAM W. CREHORE, ASSOC. M, AM. SOC, C. E. 


“THE less plastic or spongy the soil is, the more weight it will 

L carry per unit of surface. Sometimes the ground has to be 
excavated to a considerable depth before a sufficiently stable soil can 
be found. In designing for heavy loads it is always best to investigate 
beforehand by sinking test holes or by making careful borings, be- 
cause without the knowledge thus obtained it is impossible to decide 
upon the most economical method of procedure or to design a founda- 
tion that shall be best adapted to the conditions of the case, In 
making borings it is not sufficient to have ascertained the depth of 
the hard-pan below the surface, but samples of the soil taken at fre- 
quent intervals — every two or three feet if the material is changeable— 
should be preserved for reference. Nor unless they all yield exactly 
the same result is it sufficient to make two or three such examina- 
tions do for the whole building ; but a separate investigation should 
be made for each footing in order to determine with any degree of 
precision the best method of executing the work. Furthermore, it 
is important to continue the borings far enough to find out the thick- 
ness of the hard-pan upon which it is proposed to rest; for if it 
should prove to be only a crust 3 or 4 ft. thick overlying quicksand 
or other dangerous material, it would be unwise to impose upon it as 
great a load as if it were Io or 12 ft. thick. 

When upon investigation it is found necessary to go several 
feet below the proposed cellar floor level in order to obtain a suitable 
bearing stratum, it will be cheaper and better to design the footings 
as isolated piers, each of such section as would be determined by the 
distribution of its load on the bearing stratum (gravel, hard-pan, 
rock, or whatever it may be) with the proper allowance per unit of 
area. These piers can be placed well within the limits of the prop- 
erty and the imposed loads brought to them if necessary by means 
of a system of girders (see Fig. 1); or, being on the property line, may 
receive the wall load through a system of brick arches (see Fig. 2). 
If rock is found at a reasonable depth, a more satisfactory result 
will be obtained by sinking all piers to rock even though a good hard, 
bearing stratum be found a few feet above it. One reason for this 
is that a very much larger load per unit of area may be imposed on 
the rock than on the hard-pan or gravel, and thus the extra expense 
required to cover the greater area is avoided, and the pier may be 
built of uniform section from the bottom 


up. The piers may be 


built of brick, masonry, or good Portland cement concrete. In ex- 
cavating for them it is necessary to drive sheet piling in the form of 
a square or rectangular box, or else to sink a steel cylinder or bot- 
tomless box, called a “ caisson,” the necessity for the latter method de- 
pending upon the depth of the hard-pan and the character of the 
material to be excavated. In this box, when driven or sunk, the pier 
is built. Good Portland cement concrete is the best and cheapest 
material to use for the pier, as it may be lowered in place with the 
least expenditure of time and labor. As caissons have to be driven 
vertically, each must necessarily have a cross section equal to the 
required bearing area of the pier. Therefore, if the bearing is to be 
on rock the size of the pier, the amount of the excavation and the 
labor required to sink the caisson are all much less than would be 
required if the bearing stratum were anything except rock. 

As just stated, it depends on the depth and the character of the 
material to be excavated whether to drive sheet piling or to use 
steel caissons. It also depends on the amount of water in the 
ground. Alluvial soils or quicksand filled with water cannot be ex- 
cavated below the water level without danger of drawing into the 
hole some of the material outside of it, and thus undermining the 
neighboring ground. Even with the best of tongued and grooved 
sheet piling quicksand will flow through the cracks and eventually 
cause a “cave-in” when the excavation has proceeded but a few 
Through such material it is necessary to excavate by means 


of a steel caisson tightly riveted and jointed. The cutting edge must 


feet. 





be kept well down below the level of the excavation to prevent any 
back-flow of the material. It will require heavy weighting with pig 
iron or old rails to accomplish this, and the bulk of thi. weight 
should be piled on shelves inside the caisson as near the cutting edge 
as possible, without interfering with the men in their work. This 
will keep the center of gravity low, and thus assist in preventing the 
caisson from getting out of plumb as it goes down. 

With a large amount of water in the ground the work of pump- 
ing increases very rapidly as the excavation goes deeper, for the 
water has to be kept out so that the men 
can work. When the caisson reaches 
bottom or the highest point of rock and 
cannot be driven down any further, the 
excavation is continued by driving narrow 
tongued and grooved yellow pine sheeting 
all around the inside edge (see Fig. 3). 
This sheeting, or “ lagging,” as it is called, 
accommodates itself to the unevenness of 
the rock, and when down tight all around, 
the rock can be thoroughly cleansed before 
the first concrete If the 
rock lies on a slope too great for a secure 


is thrown in. 
bearing and contains no unevenness in its 
surface into which concrete may settle and 
form prongs for anchoring the bottom of 
the pier, it may be necessary to drill a few 
holes and set iron anchors into the rock, 
allowing them to stand up an equal dis- 
tance in the pier, or to dress off the rock in 
a series of level steps. If the pier is to 
rest on hard-pan or gravel instead of rock, no lagging is needed. The 
cutting edge of the caisson should be sunk well into the hard stratum 
and the bottom of the hole leveled off ready for the concrete. In 
holes where the water runs in rapidly it is necessary to work fast 
towards the end. Concrete should be mixed dry in large quantities, 
and as soon as the bottom of the hole is prepared, the pumps should 
be withdrawn and theconcrete lowered in as quickly as possible, so as 
to keep ahead of the water, which will at once begin to accumulate. 

When the depth to rock or hard-pan warrants the expenditure, 
caissons should be sunk by the pneumatic or compressed air process. 
By this method most of the risks and inconveniences incident to the 
open caisson method are eliminated 
or reduced to a minimum. No pump- 
ing is required, because the air pres- 
sure in the caisson keeps the water 
back, and if water cannot run in, of 
course sand cannot either. Then, too, 
the rock may be thoroughly cleaned 
off without the use of lagging, no 
matter how rough or uneven it may 
be. But it costs money to use com- 
pressed air, and the work has to be 
continued both by night and by day 
to obtain the greatest economy out 
of the plant. It is, therefore, an open 
question how deep the excavation 
must be to make it profitable to use 
the pneumatic method. This again 
depends on the nature of the ground to be excavated and the amount 
of water in it, because the open caisson work can be carried suc- 
cessfully much deeper in dry soil than in wet. Probably it is safe to 
say that in alluvial or sandy soil containing much water the open 
caisson method should not be used further than twenty or twenty- 
five feet below the ground level.! In less dangerous soil it might 
be used to thirty feet. Beyond this depth, however, it is wiser to es- 
timate on the compressed air method at the outset. 


1 By “ ground level” is meant the level of the general excavation or the cellar bottom, 
which is usually twelve to fourteen feet below the street surface. 
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Reference has already been made in this paper to the fact that 
the capacity of any bearing stratum depends, among other things, 
upon its thickness. The angle of repose of any material is the 
greatest angle at which the material will remain heaped or piled up 
without sliding. This angle is measured between an element of the 
sloping surface and the horizontal. As generally calculated, the 
bearing power of any material is a function of its angle of repose, its 
density, and its depth or the thickness of the stratum. These last 
two properties affect the bearing capacity in a direct ratio; 


the 


that is, if 


stratum were twice as thick it would 


bear twice as much, or if the material in 


were twice as dense it would bear t 


wice 


as much. It is also true that of two kinds 


of material the one having a greater angle 


b 


of repose will bear more weight than the 


other, but not proportionately more 
Another style of foundation very often 
used where isolated loads have to be taken 
care of is a pile foundation Piles are 
driven in clumps as close together as pra 
ticable, but not so close that the last four 


or five in the clump cannot be driver 


far as the first four or five Of course, 


the profitableness of pile foundations de 
pends largely upon the kind of material 


through which the piles have to é 


driven, and how long they must be t 


tain a secure bearing hen, too, piles 


‘ cannot be used except water-beari! 


soil, and it should be pretty certainly as 


certained that the water level will continue to be permanent 
is a somewhat difficult point to determine unless the locatio1 


some body of water which remains at a more or less permans 


It is then a simple matter to cut off the piles below the lowe 
water level and start the masonry or concrete at this p 
without some assurance as to the permanency of the water leve 
is imprudent to use pile foundations. Surface wate rface 
drainage changes with the different seasons of the year very mater 
ally, and the water level in the ground is apt to rise and fall ma: 
feet in a short period of time. This action is very injurious to pile 
or timber of any kind; in a very short time timber under suc! tion 
will disintegrate and deca 
Dp course, piles so injured cou rt be 
depended upon to carry we r} 
is the chief objection to u es 
for foundation work nde 
loads. 

Piles should be driven until the 
points enter the hard-pan three or fou 
feet, especially if the intermediate 
material is alluvial or spongy so Ir 


I = 


such soil, and in quicksand or othe 
material 


of 


containing large quantitie 


water, there is always more 


motion way below the surface of the 


ground, owing to the variations in 


2 pressure from near-by or distant 
causes. Consequently, piles whose 
points were not firmly fixed in a hard, immovable stratum would be 


liable to dislocation from outside forces in the ground. It is thought 
by some very advantageous to use piles in material of this nature 
where the underlying stratum is rock, driving the piles down until the 
points are battered against the rock; but such a method is not to be 
depended upon. It may work all right and it may not. If the rock pre- 
sents a sloping surface and the material above it is of the nature just de 
scribed, liable to motion at times, there is danger that the feet of the 
piles may slide down the surface of the rock and thus lose their bear 


ing, and even if the rock presented a fairly level surface and the 
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there would be some danger that the motion 


material through which the piles passed might displace them 


d consequently the foundation itself) out of 


yply more particularly to short piles, or to 

% localities where the rock is not 
Sr, 

€ : 

& very far below the surface. Of 


course, the deeper the rock is, 


the more material there is 


ibove it to hold the pile in 
position, and therefore the less 

ibility there is that any dis- 
location will occur Another 
objection to driving piles to 
rock bottom is, that the last 
lows of the pile-driver 
are apt to break the pile some 
listance from the point, any- 


where in fact where the pile is 


s weak It requires very care 
wm, bie é 

“\ - "<a ful driving to avoid this; the 

material through which the 

vile is driven being soft and 
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hammer of given weight, falling a 
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1 for safe load. This works very well where there 

stratum of hard-pan to receive the points of the piles 
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st overlying something softer, it then requires con- 

é stop the pile just at the right point in its downward 
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blow will send it crashing through the hard-pan in open defiance of 
the specification. This only emphasizes the necessity for making 
preliminary borings or soundings in the case of pile foundations as 
well as for other kinds. 

A very much better although more expensive way of building a 
foundation in localities where the rock is not far below the surface is 
to use pipe piles filled solidly with concrete. These pipes, 8 to 12 ins. 
in diameter, are driven by steady pressure and with water jet, being 
made up in short lengths, say 4 to 6 ft. each, with the customary pipe 
fittings on each piece. They are screwed together as wanted, and 
forced down to a solid bearing on the rock. These pipes, obviously, 
bear very much more weight than it is safe to allow on wooden piles 
of the same diameter, and consequently they need not be spaced as 
When down to solid rock, the bottom should be cleaned off 
The heads of 


these piles should be embedded in a solid bed of concrete similar to 


closely. 
and Portland cement concrete filled in to the top. 


the one described, the depth of this bed depending upon the average 
distance of the piles from each other, so that the farther apart the 
piles are the thicker the bed should be. 

This latter method of footings is an ideal way of underpinning 
or shoring buildings adjoining which there is to be deep excavation 
or heavy foundation work (see Fig. 4). Pipe piles may be sunk one 
at a time and driven down by the use of jacks under the building’s 
own weight. Their distance apart is regulated by the load to be 
carried, and they should be so placed as to receive this load most 
the most 


Such as these form 


advantageously. supports secure 
inderpinning for a building resting upon more or less spongy or 
water-bearing soil, which is liable to be drawn away by the opera- 
tions of the work adjoining. More especially is this true if there is 
a large underlying stratum of quicksand. Very many buildings are 
resting upon quicksand, either immediately on or a few feet above it, 
and in fact such a stratum is perfectly secure and stable so long as 
it is allowed to remain undisturbed; but as soon as the pressure in 
the neighborhood is relieved at any point, the quicksand ceases to be 
confined and moves in the line of least resistance, thereby undermin- 
ing the actual material upon which the building rests or perhaps the 
building itself. It is therefore exceedingly necessary to provide care 
fully for the security of weights or buildings resting upon soil of this 
nature before any of the pressure in the neighborhood is relieved. 
In comparison with other methods of shoring buildings which rest 
upon uncertain soil, the method of pipe-piling is far superior to any. 
In any system of spur-shoring or needling, the building’s weight is 
merely transferred from one point to another on the same surface, 


and unless the feet of the 


shores are resting on stable 


| ] ] [ ] [] [| L i [| material, there is just the 
ia — same danger in undermin- 
m nn I 0 q q 1 ing them as in undermining 
| oes kg the building without them. 


| In fact, to hold a building 
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securely against damage, 






itmust be underpinned to 
something solid and stable 
enough to 

its 
with- 
yielding, 
and further- 
more, the un- 


carry 
weight 
out 
FooT:we Course 
Pre PrLes. 
derpinning 
must go down 
at least as 
deep as any 
excavations in 
the immediate 
vicinity are to be carried. This can be done thoroughly well and 
with comparatively little expense by the method of pipe-piling, or 
“ stilts,” as it is occasionally called. 


FIG. 4. 





A SEVENTEEN-STORY BUILDING TESTED BY FIRE. 


HE most crucial test to which a building of typical modern 
-. construction has yet been subjected occurred in New York 
City, a little before midnight, on the 4th inst. A fire originated in 
the basement of an old-style erection of five stories, stocked with in- 
flammable merchandise. This building stood on the southwest cor- 
ner of a block, and the fire reached its height during the progress of 
a wind storm blowing from the northeast. This fiery ordeal was 
therefore a conclusive one, in point of severity and duration. The facts 
obtained and observations made by the writer at the scene of this fire 
on the 5th and again on the 6th inst. suggest a number of important con- 
siderations, and will be found to bear out the following deductions :— 
First. The fire did not originate in the modern building, but in 
a structure which had been erected long before the era of fire-proof 
building. The former had little to 
fear from fire on its own account, and 
should one have occurred on any of 
its floors, there is little doubt but it 
would have been extinguished by 
means of the appliances at hand. 
Certainly it would have been local- 
ized, and subdued without serious 
damage to other parts of the build- 
ing. , The origin, as well as the ex- 
tent, of the disaster is therefore due, 
not to the height of the building, or 
to defects in its construction, but to 
the proximity of an undesirable and, 
as it proved, dangerous neighbor. 
Second. The omission of iron 
shutters from the north wall and 
around the light shaft of the Home 
Life Building was undoubtedly ‘the 
secondary cause of the extensive 
damage which that building  sus- 
tained. With flames towering up from 
the seething mass of five stories be 
low, and driven by a fierce wind 
against twelve stories of plate glass 
and window sashes, it was, of course, 
but a question of minutes before they 
would gain admission to the interior. 
These windows giving way simulta. 
neously, tongues of flame reached the 
furniture, fittings, loose papers, and 
other combustible contents on every 
one of these floors. The modern 
building had then to withstand twelve 
distinct fires of its own, all of which 
were fed from the sheet of solid flame 
in which it was enveloped on the out- 
side. Had the window openings been 
furnished with close-fitting shutters of sheet iron, leaving an air space 
equal to the depth of the reveals, we doubt whether the flames would 
have penetrated into any portion of the interior. Doubtless there 
would have been broken glass, scorched woodwork, and other evi- 
dences of a fire that had been held at bay; but the immunity from 
flame on these twelve floors would have enabled a detail of fire- 
men to remain on each of them, playing water on the inside of the iron 
window shutters, until the fire in the old building had been exhausted. 
Third. Wad the Broadway frontage been less pretentious, it 
would have been more enduring, even when attacked by fire. A free 
adaptation of French Renaissance detail, carved in the choicest marble, 
was indeed a thing of beauty — before the fire had calcined the car- 
bonate of lime, and water had reduced it to a hydrate. Our photo- 
graph, taken on the day following the fire, gives an idea of the extent 
to which every projecting member had already suffered. At that 
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time but little water had reached the upper stories, and the utter 
destruction of the marble will therefore not become apparent until 
after it has lost all cohesion (“slacked”), which it will do by the 
immediate action of successive rains, alternating with approaching 
frost. If allowed to stand untouched, very little of the marble in 
the upper stories would sustain its own weight during the four months 
next ensuing. 

Fourth. A frontage of terra-cotta and brick walling that had 
already passed through a white heat in the kiln would have defied 
the action of the flames, besides affording a corresponding degree 
of increased protection to the structural steel. We have no hesita 
tion in saying that had these materials been used instead of the 
more expensive marble, it would have required but a good cleaning 
down with soap and water to render the Home Life Building the 


abiding home of its owners. As it is, the apparently casual use of 


burned clay in the form of tile, hip 


} 


roll, and ridge cresting has alone e1 
abled them to retain a roof over their 


heads. Not a particle of this red roof 
ing tile has suffered, in which respect 
it stands out in uncompromising con 
trast with its surroundings 

Fifth. 


erect, having stood this remarkable 


The steel frame remain 


test ina way to dispel doubts is to 
efficiency, instead of giving ca 
alarm in relation to skeleton const: 
tion generally. This fire, so far fre 
being “the death knell of the 
scraper,” has furnished a striki1 

not a conclusive, vindicatic 

safety under the most try 

tions. The superintendent of 

ing department does not overstate the 
case in saying that “ the firemen wot 
have been blowing up | i y 

down below the Astor He¢ 

effort to stop the progre of a cr 
flagration, had there not been su 
bulwark interposed between the fl 
and the blocks below.” O 

ion is, that had the block 

Broadway, Murray, Chu Wa 
ren Streets been compose 

story buildings, such as e one 
which the fire took hold, n f the 
could have escaped destruct | 
we think, will be considere¢ 

servative estimate, when wi re 
what happened in Bostor 


etc., during the present gene: 


Sixth. With the two fu 
tal exceptions to which attent 
been directed, this building proved that there zy such a thing 
fire-proof construction. It has likewise accentuated a nuryber of 


things liable to be overlooked or underestimated by architects, in 
settling the details and selecting the materials to be used in build 
ings of the class to which it belongs. In the present instance, we 
have noted what seems to us the two fatal weaknesses to which 

due nearly all the damage that has befallen an otherwis« 


scheme of construction. 


successlul 


With the Broadway frontage executed 


architectural terra-cotta, and the rear windows adequately protected, 
the Home Life Building could have been made equally beautiful and 
at the same time invulnerable. Now that the upper half of the 


frontage overlooking this famous thoroughfare will probably be re 
built, we venture to offer these belated reminders on the principi 
that capable men can afford to admit their mistakes, and wise men 
always hasten to correct them. T. CusAcK, 
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REPORT ON HOME LIFE BUILDING 


YORK, DEC. 4, 1898. 


FIRE, NEW 


BY CHARLES J. EVERETT, JR. 


*ONTRARY to popular opinion, the recent fire in Rogers, Peet 
( & Co.’s large clothing store, and in the adjoining “ sky- 
scraper,” furnishes evidence of the efficiency of progressive fire-proof 


ymnstruction, notwithstanding the fact that in some respects the 


yuilding was not the most advanced type of modern fire-resisting 
structure, as will be pointed out further on. A change of plan by 
the owner, doubling the width of the building after reaching the 


story, rendered necessary certain modifications of detail, and in- 


irden of the architects, who are rarely free agents in 


Che block on Broadway, between Warren and Murray Streets, 
was occupied three buildings, namely, Rogers, Peet & Co.'s five- 
story store on one corner, the fourteen-story Postal Telegraph Build- 

gy the other corner, and the Home Life Insurance Company’s 
ig ng the space between The Home Life Building is a 


eel frame structure of fifteen stories, surmounted by a tall, wedge- 





5 ve vas erected in 1894, from designs of Messrs. N. 
‘ I \ i te ts 

On t vht of December 4, at about ten o'clock, fire started in 

first s f the store of Rogers, Peet & Co., during a furious 


ist gale, which at t s reached a velocity of over sixty miles 


Che flames soon broke through the roof of the building, 


‘ vere di the strong winds against the lofty walls of the 
surance ompany’s building, rushing up the light shaft, which 
rmed an excellent chimney extending 150 ft. above the roof of the 
thing store. Two sides of this light shaft consist almost entirely 

f window openings unprotected by iron shutters, and the third or 


ur side shows two windows to each floor, likewise unprotected. 


Che main wall of the building on the same north side also contained 
two windows at each story, without shutters. The flames from the 
lothing store, beating against all these windows, shivered the glass, 
rnited the sashes and frames, and urged by the strong gale, soon 
lled every story of the taller building above the seventh floor with 
mass of fire. This assault from the outside made it impossible for 
the firemen to fight the flames within the Insurance Building until 
the clothing store was entirely consumed. 
Che floor construction of the Home Life’s building was 9 in. 
veams in the front portion and 12 in. beams in the rear, spaced 
out 4 ft. 6 ins. apart, and 9 in. hard tile terra-cotta side-construc- 


tion arches between beams. The lower flanges of beams were pro- 
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FIG, 2. 


tected by skew-backs with protecting lips. The floors were of two 
thicknesses of % in. boards nailed every 16 ins. to 3 by 4 in. 
sleepers laid on beams. Little or no concrete was used over arches, 
thus leaving a free air space of about 4 ins. in front and 7 ins. in 
rear, between the top of arches and the wood flooring. The absence 
of concrete filling over arches left the upper flanges of beams ex- 
posed for, say, 1 in. and those of girders for 2 ins. in front portion of 
building, and still more in rear. While none of these exposed 
flanges appear to have been injured by fire, except on the fifteenth 
floor, they escaped only by reason of the limited height of exposed 
metal, as demonstrated by results on fifteenth floor, mentioned 
further on. Over a large part of the building above the seventh 
story the flooring and sleepers were entirely consumed. This air 
space beneath the floors insures the destruction of all combustible 
floor material. It should be entirely filled with incombustible 
matter. 


The partitions were of 4 in. porous terra-cotta tile, and the 
column covering and furring was of same material 2 ins. thick. The 
partitions rested directly on the arches, or on a ridge of concrete 
brought to a level with the top of beams, so that there were no fire- 
runs under the partitions, as has been stated by some critics. The 
hall partitions, as is usual, did not extend to the ceiling, windows 
with wooden frames filling the upper 3 ft. or so. The columns were 








FIG. 4. 


covered with 2 in. porous tile blocks ribbed at backs to allow a 
partial air space. The lower flanges of important girders which pro- 
jected below ceilings were covered with wire netting and plaster, or 
mortar, rather. 

As the building was practically gutted from the eighth floor to 
the roof, it is unnecessary to describe the condition of each floor 
after the fire. 

In many of the rooms the fire consumed everything combustible, 
including all door and window frames and casings, all floors and 
sleepers. The heat was strong enough to warp and twist ironwork, 
such as steam and water pipes, typewriters, etc., and in one room the 
brass of a light bracket was melted; yet the terra-cotta arches (of 
hard tile), the furring and column covering (of porous tile) were 
uninjured, and vith a very few exceptions, the floor arches are in 
such condition as to require little or no repair. The first exceptions 
are where safes resting on floors between beams were dropped a 
distance of several inches, through the free air space just con- 
demned, on to the tile arches, by the burning away of the flooring. 
In one instance a safe weighing about two tons fell through the tenth 
floor into the office of the Rapid Transit Commission on the ninth 
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floor and there stopped. The tile arch directly under the falling 
safe was knocked out, but the double wooden floor, and the fact that 
one edge of the safe struck the side of a girder, stopped further 
descent. The second exception occurs in the rooms on the fifteenth 
floor, on west side of light shaft, where an entire panel of arch has 
fallen, and the remaining arches between it and the stairs are bellied 
so as to necessitate removal. The 12 in, beams of this section are 
found to be sagged. The failure of these beams can only be due to 
the heating of the upper portions, which were exposed for a height 
of 4 ins. above the arches, as the lower flanges of some of them are 
still well protected by the tile. 
slightly bellied, and in some places the lower webs of single blocks 
are cracked off; but the condition of the arches, taken as a whole 


Some other arches appear to be 





FIG. 6 


indicates a splendid resisting power and adequate protection of 
metal from a very hot and prolonged fire. 

This fire warns us against the use of wire netting and plaster 
for protecting beams in the manner here applied. (See Fig. | 

The webs of all girders were well protected underneath by tile 
blocks supported by lower girder flanges, but the girder flanges 
depended for protection upon wire netting bent around them and 
then plastered. Where the wire netting was thus bent around both 
sides of flanges it held itself in position, but in some cases the nett 
was nailed on one side to the porous partition blocks, as shown in 


> 


Fig. 1. Inthe hall partitions the upper blocks were supported by 
the wooden framing of the partition windows, and, of course, fell 
when this framing was burned, and pulled down with them the pro 
tecting plaster coat, exposing the girder to the fire. This, however 
could hardly have occurred until after the fire had begun to subside, 
since the girders show no marks of injury; but had the fire continued 
after the netting fell, some of the main girders must have failed by 
reason of their lower flanges being exposed for a length of 10 ft. or more. 


























































In general, where the fire played strongly against plastering it 


ll off from walls and ceiling, and the plaster on the under side of 
the wire netting likewise dropped off, leaving only that portion which 
was pressed through on the upper side of the netting to protect the 


metal framing. In some instances the netting hugged the metal so 





FIG. 7 


oints that there was no room for protective 


the r side, and practically left the metal without 


Wher r this method of fire protection is adopted, a space of 
ys be preserved between the netting and the 
tection, and this space filled with the coating of 


Without this precaution the supposed protection may 


g again to column covering, the porous tile preserved 
ns from injury in every case; but in many in- 
t f the joints was broken, and the tile must 


is that no air spaces should be left around 
that vering blocks should be set directly against 


solid as possible with mortar or cement. 


WS tion on the eighth floor after the fire. 
of the Rapid Transit Commission on the ninth 
ving t two-ton safe that fell through from floor above. 


the main columns on the eleventh floor 





eda tor inspection 

tee! th floor; showing arches, girders, and column 
condition 

west side of light shaft, showing the floor 


+] fell, and where the 12 in. beams are bent. 


‘ { inei c 
Fig é r; showing the most seriously injured steel 
rhis is the middle section of the 24 in. by to in. plate 
rosses the Broadway front of the building. The other 
" the girder are also distorted, but in a less degree. 
inge was about to ins. above the floor, and by an over- 
sight ) fire protection. The upper flange and upper part 
rf t veb of this girder were sufficiently heated to buckle and de- 
ect sidewise; this caused it to twist enough to loosen the fire- 


the lower flange. The girder has sagged somewhat 


und appears to have been very near to the point of 








} 


On cooling, the flanges being bent, the original length was de- 


£ 
+} 
I 


creased, and the strong end connections pulled the sides of the 


Jlumns slightly out of line. This appears to be the greatest dam- 
age sustained by any part of the metal frame, and is entirely due to 
sence of fire protection 
lhere is room for great improvement in the construction of 
partitions within buildings, that is, for partitions so constructed that 


they will not tumble down as soon as subjected to attacks of fire or 
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of water. Fig. 5 gives an idea of the destruction of these flimsy par- 
To prevent the falling of the blocks over the doorways as soon 
as the wood frames are burned, the tile manufacturers recommend 
constructing flat arches over the doorways by setting the blocks on 
end, as per Fig. 2. 

A lesson taught by this fire is that no unprotected metal of ex- 
tended and continuous lengths should be employed upon the external 
walls of buildings. The windows of the light shaft were furnished 
with cast-iron sills, lintels, and mullions. The sills and lintels were 
23% ft. in length. The fire, drawing up past and into the windows, 
heated and expanded these iron members, in some places sufficient 
to force the brick wall, that extended 18 ins. beyond the iron, about 
an inch out of line, and crack it. If we figure the expansion by heat 
of a bar of iron 23% ft. long we find that an inerease of 350 degrees 
in temperature will produce an elongation of about 1 yy in. 


titions. 


The Home Life Building in its present condition furnishes a 
very interesting study for the engineer, and it affords proof of the 
theory that a steel structure may be so protected by other material as 
to resist fire without material injury. 

From the foregoing facts the following conclusions may be 
drawn, namely, that in a really fire-proof building: — 

First. The steel framing should be entirely protected by 
burned clay or its equivalent. 

Second. No combustible materials should be used for floors, 
doors, door frames, window frames or sashes. 

Third. Partitions should be so built as to resist ordinary im- 
pacts and pressure of a fire stream. 

Fourth. 


for door lights. 


Wire glass should be employed for partition lights and 


Fifth. Column covering should be more strongly bound together. 






Fic. 8. 


Sixth. No continuous or extended lengths of iron should be 
employed in the external walls. 
All window openings, liable to be exposed to fire from 
without, should be provided with shutters of iron or some better fire- 
resisting material. 


Seventh. 











The Bonding of Brickwork. 


BY ERNEST FLAGG. 


NE might say, with a good deal of confidence, that nothing is 
() more certain than that the next few years will witness a great 
change in the methods of bricklaying in this country. The princi- 
ples of good design are being so rapidly introduced among us from 
France, that the present standard of taste in brickwork and also in 
the use of many other building materials must give way to more rea- 
sonable methods. These principles of good taste in design are so 
simple and reasonable that any child may understand them, and 
when once understood, they are sure to be applied. 

One of the first things that the student of architecture at the 
French National School has impressed upon him is that good design 
calls for the use of reason, or let us say common sense, on the part 
of the designer. A great work of art is necessarily a great achieve- 
ment of the intellect. Such a work calls into play the highest powers 
with which we are endowed. Reason must play an important part. 
Nothing is more sure than that no work of man can be called great 
which does not show the use of this wonderful gift, which is the 
measure of man’s superiority over the lower animals. 

Now, in none of the fine arts is there so great an opportunity for 
the use of reason as in architecture, and it is doubtless because of 
this, no less than that it is the mother art, that it has always been 
considered among the most artistic and enlightened nations of 
Europe as the chief of the fine arts. 
to use his reasoning faculties at 
every turn, and the success or fail- 
ure of his work depends upon the ee 
use he makes of them. 


The architect is called upon 









Some 
there are who have an innate sense 
of what is admirable, and apply 
their reasoning powers to their 
work almost unconsciously. These 
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The very common disregard of this principle, which is one of 
the fundamental principles of good design, is a most glaring defect 
in much of our modern work. 

On every hand one sees in our modern buildings, the dictates of 
common sense in the use of materials violated, and nothing is more 
certain than that until such abuses are corrected we need not expect 
good results, either from the artistic or practical standpoint. How 
can one expect, for instance, to crown a building with a sheet-meta 
cornice to which has been given a stone profile, and expect his work 
to be classed as a work of art? Common sense is violated; the thing 
is unreasonable on the face of it and cannot possibly be good. 1! 
the limitations of cost prescribe the use of sheet metal for the corni: 
why should not that material be frankly used in a common-sense wa) 
and be given a form adapted to its qualities and limitations, so that 
When a 
with the qualities and limitations of sheet metal sets himself to work 


it will appear to be what it is? man who is acquainte: 


to think how he can make use of this knowledge in designin 


cornice that is appropriate to the building, in forms that are appr 
priate to the material he intends to use, all sorts of new forms an 
possibilities will suggest themselves to him, and he may accomplis} 
a result truly artistic, for it will at least have in it one of the prin 
ciples of good taste, that is to say, truth. 


} 


Or, as another illustration, say the architect wishes to use iro1 


for a column; how can he expect a good result if he gives it a form 
which would be suitable for stone, when the nature of the materia 


calls for an entirely different treatment? To do so is to violate 
laws of common sense, and he can hope for praise only from thos 
who are deficient in that ialit 


or from the ignorant 


7 hg 
a — Le it to aquir no 
a a a | ] LL - It ought to require 
7 - L. on d 
ae ee ce oe ment to convince any one th 
tt — J 1 yi j : #3 

each material should be 


adie eke J Lio : - 


. oil | 
oar 

ens nature. 
crores 


forms and profiles ad 


Profiles suitable for 














1 Lan ite are unsuitable for 

are they who create masterpieces, ; 4G vice versa; profiles suitable 
and of whom we say they are en- r soft stone are unsuitable for a | 
dowed with genius. | —— a one. Forms adapted to woot 

The architect deals with many LV 14 not adapted to iron, and 
different materials, and applies a suitable for iron are not s 
them to many diverse purposes. for stone. Cast iron « 
Each of these materials has cer- a ee SEER BUILDING. forms of one kind and 
tain qualities and limitations which Joints Recessed % Inch. iron for forms of another k 
he should understand. These qual- and so on indefinite] 9 


ities and limitations suggest and call for the use of certain appro- 
priate forms and methods of use prescribed by reason or common 
sense, as adapted to the material for the purpose for which it is 
used. The knowledge of these qualities and the humble submission 
to the limitations which common sense dictates is a great aid to the 
designer, for if he will humbly follow where reason leads the way, 
all sorts of interesting forms and methods will suggest themselves as 
appropriate, which otherwise he might not have thought of. More- 
over, he will feel safe in their use, for he will know that he is being 
guided by a true principle of good taste. 

A striking illustration of what I mean is often seen in the use 
of wood in exterior work by architects of our colonial times. The 
resources of the builders did not permit of the use of stone where it 
is generally used abroad, and wood was substituted for it, but this 
substitution involved no slavish imitation of the stone model. The 
work generally shows that the architect had a keen and logical ap- 
preciation of the nature of the material he was using, and its capa- 
bilities and the designs are designs for wood, not for stone. Retain- 
ing the main features of the classic forms which are founded upon 
the eternal principles of common sense, he varied the detail in an 
endless number of ways appropriate to the nature of the material, 
thus securing a charming variety of fresh and interesting forms, and 
by the most simple means giving to the work a stamp of good taste 
and elegance which to see is to admire. 


whole list of building materials. To each material shoul rive 
the forms adapted to its qualities and limitations, and o1 so dk 
ing can one hope for good results. The study of each terial w 
suggest new possibilities, and the designer, letting his reasor 
may venture in safety upon new and interesting fields of des 
His work will be interesting because it will display the 
of the human mind and will appeal to the reason of those who se 
This principle of good design should be inculcated into the archite: 
tural student at the very beginning. Unfortunately, it is a prin 
which he will see violated on every hand by men standing high ir 


the profession, whose works are admired by the unthinking o 


rant. But the progress in art in this country is going to be rap 
and not many decades will pass before it will be pretty thoroug! 

understood here, even among the laity, as it is understood in France, 
that common sense is a necessary factor in good design; and a 
man, to stand high in the profession, will find it necessary to cal 
into play all the highest qualities with which the 


endowed him. 


Almighty has 


In the use of none of the building materials in this country are 
the principles of common sense more generally disregarded than ir 
brickwork. 
absurdity. 


In the use of this material we easily lead the world in 
So true is this that good brickwork is a thing practi 
cally unknown among us, or perhaps one should say 
among us, for every one who knows anythir 


unpractised 


1g about brickwork, or 
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given the subject a moment’s thought, knows that the 


the mater 


al 


requires that there should be practically no 


il joints more than one brick high, but that every brick should 


nterlock with the surrounding bricks both lengthwise with the wall 


und transversely through it; 
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standard 
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character, both artistically and constructively, 
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it or slover n such a proceeding. It is, indeed, 
e rest of the work, that is to say, about as bad as 
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ictises They are proceedings which could 
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is evident that the building cannot be inclosed or finished until all 
the walls are up, and if one part is carried up before the rest nothing 
is gained. The supposed gain is entirely imaginary, and is accom- 
plished at the expense of good workmanship and in defiance of the 
common-sense laws of good construction. 

It needs no argument to demonstrate that the way to build well 
is to carry up all the walls simultaneously, interlocking all the mate- 
rials as the work proceeds. To do otherwise involves an unequal 
distribution of weight on the foundation during the process of build- 
ing, which should not be tolerated even if it could be done consist- 
ently with good bricklaying, but when this is done in connection with 
the so-called toothings, it cannot be too strongly condemned. 

In the manufacture of fine grades of brick, our progress during 
the last twenty-five years has been very rapid, and we now produce 
them in extraordinary variety and of most excellent quality. Strange 
to say, this progress in brickmaking has not conduced to progress in 
bricklaying, but rather the contrary. The fine grades are used only 
for face work, and our designers, losing sight of the fine effects which 
might be produced by laying them up in regular bond with the 
backing, have used them solely as a veneer, independent of the main 
body of the wall, and adding practically nothing to its strength. 
They are laid in a sort of running bond and are tied to the backing 
That 
is, their inner corners are clipped off and 


at every fifth or sixth course by what is called diagonal bond. 


the corners of common brick laid diago- 
nally on the wall are lapped over the face 
work, a process as insecure and slovenly as 
it is ugly, for by this method the outer veneer 
has little or no connection with the body of 
the wall, and looks as if it had absolutely 
none, appearing to be what it is, weak. The 
writer has often noticed workmen in taking 
‘ down old buildings—buildings which would 
be called new anywhere else —remove great 
slabs of this outer veneer with a crowbar, 
showing that there was practically no bond 


between it and the backing. It seems ,in- 


credible that such unscientific and inartistic 

methods could take root anywhere to an ex- 
= — tent that architects will deliberately specify 
this sort of thing ; but one who observes our 


OF HOUSE FOR progress in other directions must have far 
STATI too much faith in the future of good art and 


its handmaiden, good workmanship, among 


At 
present, this way of laying brick, considered very ugly everywhere 


is to believe for a moment that these methods will endure. 


else, seems to be admired here. It was first adopted through false 
notions of economy, but we now find it used almost everywhere in 
buildings where such considerations evidently did not govern, as well 
as in buildings of the cheaper kind. 

With the introduction of the fine grade of bricks, we have devel 
oped a love for fine joints, and this class of work is laid up with joints 
so thin as to be of no use constructively, and which rob the work of 
all character, and give to it a hard, dry, sleek appearance, which can 
appeal to no artistic instinct. Now and then we find an attempt at 
Flemish or English bond, doubtless made by some one who has seen 
and admired the genuine article abroad or in old buildings, in this 
country, but almost all such attempts are sham, for the face is not 
really bonded to the backing. The headers are not headers, but bats, 
because the designer cannot bring himself to give up the small fine 
joints, and to use joints of a size which is necessary to insure good 
workmanship ; with the thin joint retained it is impossible to inter- 
lock the face work with the backing. In other words,-our brickwork 
is laid upon the theory that honesty is inconsistent with art. To 
vary the general monotony sometimes recourse ‘is had to bricks of 
peculiar shapes, such as the long, narrow, thin bricks called Roman, 
which do not and could not bond with the backing. 
think this variety truly artistic. 


Many people 
Few seem to realize that the finest 








and most artistic effects can be produced by simple means, or to un- 
derstand what needs only to be tried to be proven, that brick of the 
commonest kind laid up in interesting and logical bonds will produce 
far finer effects than the most expensive bricks or the craziest shapes 
that ever were made, if laid up without regard to the rules of com- 
mon sense. 

One has but to try to find how easy it is to devise all sorts of 
interesting patterns and endless varieties of beautiful wall surfaces 
by the use of brick of the standard size regularly bonded to and 
forming an integral part of the body of the wall. The supposed 
economy of the present methods, like many other thriftless attempts 
in the same direction not founded on reason, which spring up in 
new countries, will be found upon examination not to be economical, 
but the reverse. With a very slight increase in the number of face 
brick, the outer 4 ins. of the wall, now practically useless, can be 
made to contribute its proportionate share to its strength. Let us 
make some calculations to show how slight is this increase, and how 
out of all proportion to it is the saving effected. In New York face 
brick is generally laid up ten courses to 25 ins. and common bricks 
nine courses to 2 ft. If the face brick is made to bond with the 
backing, it too will lay up nine courses to 2 ft., or better still, for face 
brick and backing, nine courses to 25 ins.; then 8.64 face bricks and 
10.8 common bricks will be required to each square foot of a wall 
1 ft. thick. By the common method there would be required to ac- 
complish the same result 7.2 face bricks and 13.5 common bricks, 
so that by the use of 1.44 more face bricks, against which there is a 
saving of 2.7 common bricks, we obtain a wall which is practically 
one third stronger, for the outer 4 ins. is an integral part, whereas in 
the other case it is a veneer of little or no value as regards strength. 

This calculation is made upon the supposition that for every 
stretcher there is used a header (Fig. 1); but, if greater economy in 
the use of face brick is required, good results may be obtained, and 
interesting patterns devised, by the use of a less number of headers 
in proportion to the stretchers (see Fig. 2), where one half as many 
headers are used as in Fig. 1. In this case a square foot of wall 
surface 1 ft. thick would require 7.56 face bricks and 11.88 common 
bricks, so that this would require only .36 more of a face brick, 
against which there would be a saving of 1.62 common bricks. 

The taste for good workmanship is fortunately a taste very 
easily acquired; familiarity with it breeds a desire for more, and 
when the difference between the appearance of good bricklaying and 
bad bricklaying is once understood, the demand for the former will 
spread rapidly. There is now urgent need for good manual training 
schools where young mechanics can be taught good workmanship in 
bricklaying; or rather, perhaps one should say, there is urgent 
need that good bricklaying should be taught in the manual training 
schools which are already established. It ought to be no more ex- 
pensive to lay up brick in regular bond than by the “every fifth 
course a header course” system. That it is more expensive to do so 
is entirely owing to the fact that the bricklayers are unskilled in the 
art of good bricklaying. They do not know how to lay the regular 
bonds because they have never been taught, and if they attempt to 
do it, of course the progress is slow, and time means money. But if 
the architects would specify work of this character, there would soon 
spring up a demand for skilled workmen, and the mechanics would 
soon adapt themselves to the new conditions ; it would soon be dem- 
onstrated that good bricklaying costs no more than bad bricklaying, 
and the benefit both from the artistic and constructive standpoints 
would be worth a thousand times the cost of introducing this reform. 

In the large Eastern cities there is fast being created a great 
body of skilled mechanics in almost every line, except bricklaying, 
that has to do with building. This has come to pass because there 
has been a demand for fine workmanship which has been specified 
regardless of expense. The building up of these industries and the 
creation of this body of skilled labor has been of incalculable benefit 
to the country, and is worth a great deal more than it has cost. 
Bricklaying is the only building industry which seems to have made 
rather the reverse of progress during this century. 
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Brick and Terra-Cotta Work 
In American Cities, and 
Manufacturers’ Department. 


TEW YORK.— The year of 1899 promises to be an excep- 
N tionally busy one, if the amount of work which has been 
postponed on account of the war is any criterion. 

In the meantime architects are preparing in every way to make 
the Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of the Architectural League a 
great success. In connection with this exhibition two prizes and a 
gold and silver medal will be awarded to winners of three competi- 
tions, details of which are given elsewhere in this issue. 

Among items of new work may be mentioned : 

C. L. W. Eidlitz, architect, has planned a four-story brick tele 
phone exchange office to be built on East 30th Street; cost, $30, 

H. T. Howell, architect, has planned a seven-story brick apart- 
ment to be built on goth Street, near Central Park; cost, $95,00 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has purchased for $148, a site fora 
new club house for the New York Yacht Club, and presented it to 
the club; $75,000 has been 
subscribed toward the 
building itself, and a lim 
ited competition is now be- 
ing held, in the result of 
which considerable interest 
is felt. Among the archi- 
tects who have been in- 
vited to compete are 
Charles C. Haight, Car- 
rere & Hastings, and Mc 
Kim, Mead & White. 


_getemginesnge 

The recent Peace 
Jubilee has left the desire 
in many minds to have a 
permanent memorial 
erected in the heart of the 
city, a memorial that 
would not only serve to 
keep fresh before us the 
successful termination of 
war, but one that would, in 
addition, be an architec- 
tural ornament to the city- 
The public were intensely 
pleased with the Jubilee 
Court of Honor, designed 
by Joseph M. Huston, ar- 
chitect, consisting of an 
arch spanning Broad Street 
with what was really a 
court north and south of 
it, formed by detached tri- 
umphal columns. At first 
blush an outcry was made 
to have this reproduced in 
white marble (the original 
being staff), but this was, 
of course, out of the ques- 
tion, both on account of 
expense and inconvenience 
resulting from blocking 





TERRA-COTTA FIGURE, RITTENHOUSE 


APARTMENTS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Executed by the Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Company 


Willis G. Hale, Architect. 
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e suggestions for various 
y é tects generally grave fears for the out. 
jledged themselves to give a handsome 


the hope of all, that, should the memorial 


eading members of the clu may see to it that 
i T es QI © seiec 1 

tions have Deen growing year by year more 

ind perhaps in no city has this fact been more 






‘ a. Fo irs the Pennsylvania Academy 
ec ru! ng an ar hitectural exhibit, but only as 
ie arts ex! tio and architecture was 

orly represented, until a few years ago 

irge I mprovement was immediate 

ex! t has been an improvement, both 

over the last Che entries for this season’s 





f n and promise to keep up the advance. It would 





e he id t to the usual array of original drawings 





york might be found in the best of the 






9 test yearly volume of each of which 
the hand of the visitor, thereby giving 
vy of architectural achievement 

















k M. Mann, architect, who, within the year, has 

Ss practise to take him away from professor- 

ersity Architectural School, has just been successful 

lucted competition for a church at Overbrook. 

ng the yper feeling that exists amongst architects here, it 

ited that after the award was made, an exhibition of the 
eting signs was held by permission of the competitors, when 
Warren P. Laird, who had acted as adviser to the church com- 
ive an interesting talk on the method that had been followed 


~ _ 





he terms of the competition and in the decision. It 





ut the interested members of the profession met, when a 





proposed terms was laid before them, and their criticism 





ind suggestions taken before the terms were finally adopted. Pra- 





ssor Laird deprecated the fact that there were eleven competitors 







stead of from four to six, as he would have wished, but the com- 





tee had, in the main, followed his ideas of equity, outside of this 





oi _ope 


< Stewardson were placed second, and David K. 






\ new front for the Academy of the Fine Arts building on Broad 
All familiar 





Street is reported from the office of F. M. Day & Bro. 
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with the present facade will be curious to note the 
change. ; 

Cope & Stewardson’s design for the new law 
school at the University of Pennsylvania is about to 
To be built in the neigh- 
borhood of the dormitories, by the same firm, its ma- 


be put into execution. 


terial will be approximately the same, while the ar- 
chitecture is of a later period of English Renais- 
sance. Like the dormitories, the cornices, window 
frames, etc., will be of light stone, while the body of 
the walls is of reddish brick with Flemish bond. 

Mr. Seeler is about to put up the east portion of 
his high building at Broad and Chestnut Streets, for 
the Real Estate Trust Company. This building, 
although of one continuous design, had to be built in 
two sections, on account of an unfinished lease on 


part of the old property. 


INNEAPOLIS.—I was impressed, upon read- 
MI ing the current BRICKBUILDER, with the 
very general sentiment as to next year’s business 
promises. All reports indicate a stagnation just at 
present, but the prospects for 1899 are conceded to 
be the best for years. So it seems to us here in the 
Twin Cities. While the past year has been a dis- 
appointment to most of us, perhaps, we can readily 
understand it when the eventful year now closing is considered. 
No doubt the enforced quietude of the past two or three years will 
result in a healthy forward movement that will average matters up 
in an eminently satisfactory manner. 

The closing up of the year’s work is practically all that is stir- 
ring with us to-day. Winter has set in at an earlier date than for 
several years past, so nothing new of importance will be undertaken 
now before spring. The new Milwaukee depot is now being used, 


although not entirely finished. It is a credit to its owners and a sub- 


- 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HOUSE FOR HARVEY CHILDS,, JR., ESQ., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 
(Scale Drawings of Elevations shown in Plate Form.) 











EAGLE ON DOME OF PUBLIC LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, MILWAUKEE, 


Executed in ‘Terra-Cotta by the Northwestern Terra-Cotta Company. Ferry & Clas, Architects. 


stantial addition to our business architecture. The residences of 
George T. Partridge and S. A. Harris are nearing completion, and 
They are all of Roman buff 


brick and terra-cotta and mark a substantial advance in our develop- 


will rank with our finest residences. 
ment as a City, a foretaste of what isto come. Our new State Capitol 
is nearly ready for roof framings and is a decided credit to the State. 
The periodical agitation looking to completion of our new City Hall 
has set in, and we hope this time it will result in something tangible, 
as it is a much-needed improvement. 

Among the projects for next year that are known to date are: 
a new chamber of commerce, three or four new churches, two or three 
new school buildings, two new buildings at State University, hotels, 
warehouses, store and office buildings, and residences, etc., almost 
innumerable. We are promised a new government building in the 
near future, a promise we fervently hope to see fulfilled. Our present 
building has never been adequate, the business having outgrown the 
building during its construction. We trust, in the event of a new 
building, to see it made the subject of local competition and awarded 
to a Minneapolis man. We know it will mean a better adaptation to 
necessities and more vigorous prosecution of the work, as well as a 


substantial saving in cost. 





SEAL OF NEW JERSEY, EAST ORANGE TOWN HALL. 


Executed in Terra-Cotta by the Conkling, Armstrong Terra-Cotta Company 
Boring & Tilton, Architects. 
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™ T. LOUIS. — At a special meeting of the St. Louis 
S Architectural Club, held on October 22, the con 
stitution and by-laws were so amended that the annual 
meeting will be held the first Wednesday in April here 
after instead of January, and the monthly meetings on 
the first Wednesdays of each month instead of the first 
Saturdays. The changes were thought advisable that 
the social features, which still occur on the first Sat 
urday evenings of the month, might not be curtailed 
or of themselves interfere with the business meetings, 
while the annual meeting will take place at the close 
of the working season, that it may not interfere with 
the club work by a change of administration 
An important event in the history of the local Young 
Men’s Christian Association was celebrated on Novem 
ber 30, in the formal dedication of their new buildin 
corner of Franklin and 
Wis, Grand Avenues. It is 
five stories, fire-proof, and 
Tully & 
Clark were selected architects, through 


cost $200,000. 


a competition held in the spring of 
1894. Work wascommenced at once, 
but the financial depression prevented 
raising sufficient money to finish it 
until this season. The secretary's 
office and general reception rodém, 
reading room, etc., are on the second 
floor. The gymnasium is in the rear, 
extending from basement to second 
floor, and above this is the main 
auditorium, with a seating capacity 
for one thousand. Swimming tank, 
baths, bowling alleys} etc., have been 
provided in the basement. The roof 
has been designed for use for summer 
concerts, etc. 

During November the Board of 
Education, W. B 


took out building permits for a three- 


Ittner, architect, 


story school, 106 by go ft., cost, 
$69,000; a two-story school, 28 by go 
ft., cost, $15,000; and a two-story 
school 100 by 50 ft., cost, $30,000. 

It is with considerable embar 
rassment that St. Louis acknowledges 
that she cannot get that which she 
most needs; and her confession is the 


strongest evidence that she needs it. 





Two unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to vote a half mill on the dollar 
tax for five years, for the purpose of 


LTERRA-COTTA FIGURI 
RESIDENCI AT KA> 


“ting < ic li 4 ilding 
erecting a public library building. CITY. MO 
The present building is wholly inad- iain i ti oten ' 
equate, either for the service required Cotta | 

; : : F, E. Hall, Archit 
or as a proper protection, it being 


neither fire-proof nor designed for the purpose, it having been a 


ranged for the library when it was merely the public school library 
Since becoming a free library it has grown greatly and should have 


a permanent home. 

Messrs. Barnett, Haynes & Barnett have prepared plans for a 
$150,000 resiclence in Belle Place, and architect Louis Mullgardt 
has an apartment house on the boards, to be built opposite the Grand 
Avenue entrance to Vandeventer Place, at a cost of $30,000 





CURRENT ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
THE WINKLE TERRA-—CoTTA Company are furnishing the 
architectural terra-cotta for the new armory building at St. Louis, 
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with but one exception, in which semi-glaze terra-cotta has been 
used in New York City, and the material has attracted a great deal 
of favorable attention. 


Tue DaGus CLAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Daguscahonda, 
Pa., report that they are supplying the brick for three Pittsburgh 
buildings having ornamental fronts. Colors are to be dark flashed, 
gray and old gold speckled. ‘They are also supplying 50,000 pink 
brick for P. J. Carlin & Co., Brooklyn; the front brick for the new 
store building of Reynolds Hardware Company, Reynoldsville, Pa., 
and for a number of buildings at Philadelphia. 





TERRA-COTTA PANEL, CONVERSE BUILDING, BOSTON. THe Berutw Iron BripGe Company, of East Berlin, Conn., 


ey Se Ce eS are erecting for the Waterbury Manufacturing Company, Water- 
. : ; <i bury, Conn., a new blacksmith shop, two stories high. The building 
he Reliance Realty Company's new office building (eleven is to be of fire-proof construction throughout. The roof has steel 

ries), Oth a Olive Streets, St. Louis a : ; : : i j 
trusses supporting the covering of corrugated iron, lined with the 
.\NNING BRICK AND FrirE CLAY COMPANY have se- Berlin Iron Bridge Company’s Patent Anti-Condensation Lining. 

ed an order for interior linings for Allegheny County House, The building is about 4o ft. square. 

Wood Pa.; also have brick specified for interior of St. Francis de AT a special meeting of the board of directors of the Atlantic 
sles | ' McKee’s Terra-Cotta Company, 


held last month, De For- 
est Grant was elected 
president and _ general 
manager; W. Harris 
Roome, vice-president ; 
Richard T. Wainwright, 
secretary. The company 
wish announced the fact 





X that they are now making 

rERRA-COTTA PANEL. a specialty of extra large 

g Executed by Gladding, McBean & Co., San Francisco, Cal. pieces of terra-cotta with 

v te t 42d true alignment; also 
enth Aver New rk City, for the Hammerstein white terra-cotta without slip, guaranteed not to dissolve. 


A NEw factory is being erected at Lowell by the American 


, . . c pT > ( ing P i : i i 
LY COMPANY, Corning, Mason Safety Tread Company, of Boston, to accommodate its in- 


e ere ~ inother muffled kiln. This is creasing business. The demand for the product of the company is 


K mstructed this year by the company, who growing by leaps and bounds, as architects throughout the country 


k k enlarged dryers, and made other 


become acquainted with its merits. It is found particularly applicable 





















ND CON rion COMPANY report 
e used in the new armory 


t ht Battery A, of Missouri, at 









St. Louis: also contract from Lin 


e at e for the same kind of press brick 


N 1 | K COMPAN Canton, Ohio, have 
— und shane hinery to thei lant 

S is | shape machinery to tneir pliant 
litate shipping brick in winter, and 


ed ar roved their works The company state 






er their resent a untages they are making a better brick 


VEN \TED FIRE-PROOF BUILDING COMPANY, 


pleted the structural steel and fire-proofing for 


ird of House of Correction, East Cambridge, Mass., 
\ er, a tect; also fire-proofing of Home for Aged 
e, Mt. A \venue, Cambridge, Mass., Stickney & Austin, 












rA COMPANY is supplying the roof- 
ce, E. T. Affleck. Columbus, Ohio, Yost & Pack- 
= i pis¢ ypal Church, Ambler, Pa., M. B. Bean, 







tect; Memorial Library Annex, Westerly, R. I., Longstaff & 
| gstaff, architects; residence Geo. Crilly, Chicago, W. C. Zim- 


fue Excetstor Terra-Cotra Company, of New York, have SEAL OF THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY BIRD HOUSE, 


t executed fe >} Mz ‘ke. z — semi-claze 
st executed for Mr. Robert Maynicke, architect, the semi-glazed BRONX PARK, NEW YORK CITY. 


hit ; . nem . 
white terra-cotta for a ten-story office building on the northwest : : i 
. & Executed in Terra-Cotta by the Atlantic Terra~-Cotta Company. 


corner of Fifth Avenue and roth Street. This is the only building, Heins & La Farge, Architects. 














COMPETITION DESIGN FOR THE METHODIST CHURCH AT SOUTHPORT, CONN. 


Hobart A. Walker, Architect. 


to schoolhouse stairs, whether of wood or iron, and its use has been 
specified in a great many of these buildings in various cities. Work 
on the equipment of the great South Terminal Station, Boston, has 
just been completed. 


THE OHIO MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, through 
their Pittsburgh agents, Burgy & McNeill, have closed a contract with 
the board of school control to furnish 200,000 face brick for the new 
building to be erected in twenty-second ward, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. J. 
Carlisle & Co., architects; building will cost $175,000. Messrs. 
Burgy & McNeill are furnishing 150,000 buff brick for new court- 
house and jail, Washington, Pa.; also the Norman gray brick for 
W. A. Zahn residence, Crafton, Pa., and 100,000 buff brick for 
Crafton M, E, Church. 


THE Mosaic TILE COMPANY, Zanesville, Ohio, report the fol- 
lowing orders: tiles for the floors and walls of the new convent 
building of the Sisters of St. Francis, at Oldenburg, Ind., in which 
will be used about 28,000 sq. ft. of their Ceramic Roman Mo- 
saic Tile; 15,000 sq. ft. of Ceramic Roman Mosaic Tile in the floor 
space of Montgomery Bros.’ jewelry store at Los Angeles, Cal.; 
30,000 sq. ft. Ceramic Florentine Mosaic Tile, 6 by 6 in. plate with 
inset designs, for the floors of the C. H. Allen & Co. building, at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., B. S. Tolan, architect. 


THE ATLANTIC TERRA-COTTA COMPANY are supplying the 
architectural terra-cotta for the following buildings: Bird House and 
Reptile House for the New York Zoological Society, Heins & 
La Farge, archi- 
tects; apartment 
house, 129th Street 
and Third Avenue, 
New York City, 
Kurtzer & Rohl, 
architects; Home 
for Indians, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Barney & 
Chapman, archi- 
tects; apartment 
house, 65th Street, 
New. York City, 
J. E. Ware & Son, 
architects; apart- 
ment house, 123 E. 
16th Street, New 
York City, Alex. O. 
Finkle, architect. 





AT the annual 
meeting recently 
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held by the stockholders of the Burlington Ar 


chitectural Terra-Cotta Company, T. Arlington 
Macan was appointed general manager. This is 


a radical change, by which the responsibility of con 
ducting the entire plant is placed under new control 
Mr. Macan has an extended reputation in the terra- 
cotta industry, as being thoroughly conversant with 
all the details of manufacture, and being fully compe 
tent to successfully conduct any business in this line 
put under his supervision. The company report the 
general condition of their business as being most prom 
ising, their past season having been very successful 


THE recently constructed subway under Avon 
Street (Boston), connecting the main store of Jordan 
Marsh & Co. with their new building, contains a very 
handsome lining of enameled brick tile furnished by) 
The Grueby Faience Company. The side walls of 
the whole interior are finished in this material, fron 
the coping of the ceiling arch to the floor, some six 
feet. The color treatment is most effective, consist- 
ing of cream-white tiles between an 8 in. base of green slate and 
a frieze and cornice of dull green enamel. The company wish 





PLAN, COMPETITION FOR THE METHODIS CHURC!I 


AT SOUTHPORT, CONN 


announced that Mr. Philip McKim Garrison, Mohawk Bu 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., has been appointed New Y« 


to handle the 


faience ding n 
terials 

CHAMBERS BRO 
ComPpaANny, Philadel 


phia, Pa., report th 

they have the pres 
ent month either 
made shipment or 
received orders to 
ship the following 
machines: one rf 
their largest size au- 
tomatic end-cut 
brickmaking ma 
chines shipped to 
Virginia; one large 


size automatic side- 


HOUSES, BROOKLINE, MASS. cut brick machine, 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects. 


with other fixtures, 
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to Louisiana; an intermediate size automatic side-cut machine to 


Georgia; and an automatic end-cut machine to Alabama; besides 
these, they have other work in preparation on orders calling for 


shipment after January |! 


The company call atten- 


tion to the fact that the 
machine sent to Louisiana 


is to be erected in a yard 





plants were in full operation Monday morning, November 28, as 
usual, The damage to the machinery was very small, less than 
$1,000, and the cost of replacing the roof with a permanent and sub- 

stantial wooden roof will 


not exceed $6,000, or if 








an iron roof is used will 
not exceed $12,000, which 
expenditure will put the 
mill in better condition 
than before the accident. 


THE Boston & 
MAINE RAILROAD Com- 
PANY are erecting at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., a building 
for their Electric Power 
Station. The building is 
118 ft. wide and 64 ft. long, 
divided into tworooms: one 
for the boilers, and the other 
for the engines and elec- 
The side 
walls are of brick, the roof 
construction fire-proof ; the 


tric generators. 


trusses are of steel, and 
they support steel beams 
for the purlins, on which is 


McK Mead & White, Architects to be placed a concrete 


roof. The contract for the 
steel work was given to the Berlin Iron Bridge Company. 


For.the past month the Grueby Faience Company have been 
holding an exhibition sale of their products in pottery at the Westmin- 
ster Chambers, Boylston Street, Boston. From an artistic and also a 
commercial standpoint, this exhibition has been deservedly success- 
ful, attracting much interest among those appreciative of fine ware 
Che Grueby pottery has an individuality that gives it a distinctive 
position in this art, both 
in“its glazes, which vary 
from the rich and bril- 
liant in character to those 
with soft, dull blooms, 
and in its beauty of 
design, wherein every 
line is indicative of natu- 
ral forms of floral life. 
We have in our pages 
recently described at some 
length the remarkable 
qualities of this ware, so 
will not now touch further 
on the matter, except to 
say that their latest efforts 
have been productive of 
even finer results than had 
been achieved at date of 
our article. 


THE AMERICAN ENn- 
AMELED BRICK AND 
TiLeE Company have re- 
cently furnished, through 





adjoining that on which 
vas pl iced, about a veal 
igo their first No. 1 Auto 
atic side-Cut Machine. 
a good evidence that the 
st i ‘ iS y t 
rough satisfaction 
\V ve ter 
€ I 
\ ' st 
e 
— oo 
: ne 
oa 
y > aS 
wing RESIDENCI AT BUFFALO, N, Y. 
Pitts 
g Pa [he contract for fire-proofing a 
g va Power y! ul Dublin, Ireland, was 
i t ig Chis material, amounting to 
s, was shipped fr their works at East Palestine, 
to D n to set the material, and have 
ng ynnection with the work was 
ties exceedingly well pleased Another con 
g ) municipal building has 
ne ex 
s lo 
ro yur 
ASS er rolling 
’ ay 
\ we 
1 < son ‘ it 1€ 
g orders tor HAVEMEYER STABLE, 
ASS Ol iteria IT Thayer & Wallace, Architects. 
gy t aS veeK 


Che entire brass and copper mill will be in full operation Decem- 
ver 12. No damage or interruption occurred in any other depart- 


ment of the works, and the seamless tube, brazed tube, kettle boiler 





their Boston agent, John 
W. Hahn, the enameled 
brick used in the Rhode 
Island Hospital, at Prov. 
idence, Stone, Carpenter & Wilson, architects; also the enameled 
brick used in a new primary school at South Boston, William H. 
Besarick, architect. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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PLATES 95 and 96. 
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Plates Drawings by Edward Pearce ll 
*) Drawings by T. Henry Randall. 
Drawings by Algernon S. Bell. 
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‘ ren TO TH : 
‘INTERESTS OF - 


® ARCHITECT VRE # 
IN MATERIALS OF ar 


PVBLISHED.MONTHLY 


BY ROGERS AND MANSON 
OFFICE;85WATER STREET BOSTON. MASS. 


! -<a0lppiaaieaiaaaataaa 
VOLVME «CONTENTS « 
SEVEN ‘ EDITORIALS 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOLHOUSE. XIl 
TERRA-COTTA BALUSTRADINC 


> o > 
NOVEMBER ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, CHICAGO. AN EXAMPLE OF 


ARCHITECTURE 


PHYSICAL TESTS OF PORTLAND CEME! 
MDCCCXCVIil MASONS’ DEPARTMENT 
a Som istakes of Contractors as Viewed by an 


MANUFACTURERS’ DEPARTMENT 


NVMBER BRICK AND TERRA-COTTA WORK IN AMERIC ;CITIES AN 
tisemen 


ELEVEN 
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THE 





DAY BRICK CO., HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Penn. Buff Brick and Tile Co. | 


Civil Enginecring. 
* Mechanical Engineering. 
MANUFACTURERS OF weans aso ernce,. BELLEVILLE, ILL. Electrical Engineering. 


















SAMPLES OM APPLICATION, 


Mining and Metallurgy, 








' F . Architecture. 
I ). J CU UJ RT : SS, For Descriptive Pamphiect apply te 

i ie ae 4 

| —— a. M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary 
Buf. Mott ad : 
am ul . (“aeeniar } ty . Cambridge, Mass, 

VirCulal LiL N. S. SHALER, Dean. 
~~ ; . . ae ’ 

Gray, at ower Chimneys. }-———— 


Terra=Cott "Be cks |. ne | ling MeBe & 6, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


si 2 U. S. MAIL CHUTES, | WORKS 
[ ' PT | (ul AY o Which are « necessity in Office Buildings and | 


Hotels, write to the sole makers j LINCOLN, CAL 
M'F’G CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. | VALLEJO, CAL. 


| Brick, 
ARK, N.J. | LAW 


Home 


Fire-Proofing, 





Pipe, Tile, Etc. 





W. Silkman,— 





IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Chemicals, Minerals, 


Clays, and Colors. 





. 
ad 







For Potters, Terra-Cotta, and Enameled Brick Manufacturers. 






Correspondence invited 231 Pearl Street, Hew Pork. 
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CURRENT ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


We are in receipt of a very interesting treatise issued by 
Merchant & Co., Philadelphia, entitled, « How Roofing Tin, Good 
and Bad, is Made.” The facts contained in this little work are, 
we believe, not known to the architectural profession generally, 
and are certainly well worth their attention and consideration. The 
methods of manufacturing roofing plates are briefly outlined, and the 
gy. two ways by which such plates are coated are described. Particular 
stress is made of the fact that it is quite impossible to determine by 
the eye, or any known test, whether or no a plate has been coated by 
an acid flux or by a palm oil flux, and for this reason the architect 










O.W. Peterson & Co., ® 
New England Agents 


For 





ly 
should satisfy himself that all plates employ.d by him in his work 
- are made by reputable concerns, that manufacture goods by that proc- Standard Terra-Cotta Company, 
manips ess only which uses the palm oil as a flux. Considerable informa- 
tion is given regarding the system of stamping of sheets as indicating Perth Amboy, N. J. 
) their relative weight, etc., also what to guard against in being mis- 
y led in this respect by unscrupulous manufacturers. Merchant & 


Co. will be pleased to mail a copy of this work to any parties inter- 
ested in same. 


Mosaic Tile Company, 


Zanesville, Ohio. 


In connection with the Convention of the National Brick Manu- \ 
facturers’ Association to be held at Columbus, Ohio, February 7-10, ( 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company announce that they will 
take pleasure in reserving a special car for the exclusive use of the 
members from New England and New York going via their system. 
A similar courtesy was extended by this company last year when the 


ts 


wre 


A full line of Plastic Mud and Semi-Dry Press 
Brick in all Shades, Shapes, and Sizes. 


convention was at Pittsburgh, and proved most agreeable to the 


members from this section. The fare for the round trip will doubt- se 
less be based, as heretofore, on the rate of a full fare one way and 
one third. Privileges of stop-over at Pittsburgh and Washington OFFICE : 
will be included. In order that the railroad company may know JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING, 
how many to provide accommodations for, they request members in 
178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


ig New England and New York that are likely to go via the Baltimore 

, & Ohio System, to communicate before February 1 with Mr. A. J. 
Simmons, New England Agent, Baltimore & Ohio Railway, 211 
Washington Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE 484. 








Artistic 
Designs. 


There’s a most charming and pleasing 
look about the Fireplace Mantels which 
we make of Ornamental Brick. They are 
exceedingly rich, harmonious, and effect- 
ive. That’s why they have met with 
such immense popular favor. 

They are not too expensive and can be 








y% easily set up by local brick masons. 
Our Sketch Book shows 53 of our own 
designs, and our detail catalogue will en- 
y able you to make designs of your own. 


Either or both books will be sent you 


free on request. 


Phila, 8 Boston 
Face Brick Co., 
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MASON SAFETY TREAD. 


UNWEARABLE. 
NON-SLIPPING. 











ACKNOWLEDGED 
STANDARD. 
A Perfect and Durable Safeguard Against Wear and Accident. 


Mia afet read nsists of a Plate of steel { 


retain strips of lea 


r other hard metal), provided 
rhe softer metal being of equal 
es a bearing for the foot, firn pleasant, an 1 noiseless Rapid 
bs, and the steel base also preserves the 

rea is I t afte tea ¥Y many ye ars of constant use 


ENDORSED BY !00 ARCHITECTS. 
Used on 34 stairways of Brooklyn Bridge, all approaches to Boston Subway, school- 
houses, city halls, courthouses, and other public buildings, markets, railroad stations, 


hospitals and institutions, office and mercantile buildings, department stores throughout 
the country, and upon vessels of the U. S. Navy. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE, CATALOGUE, AND BLUE PRINT. 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., 


40 WATER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


DODGE 


l-urnish Advance, Authentic 


ing and 





SEE Ee tote 


+ 

+ , 

= Cabot’s Mortar Colors 
+ BRILLIANT, DURABLE, RELIABLE 

5 Not the lowest priced, but so strong and 


*t durable and so easy to work that they are 


+; actually the cheapest. Used fifteen years by 
+ people who insist upon gua/ity. 

+ 

+ 


+ Cabot’s Brick Preservative 


+ The only waterproofing for brickwork that 


+; is permanent. Three times as waterproof as 


KAA AAA ALGAE IIIA 


= linseed oil, and goes farther. Prevents 

+{ water-soaked walls, efflorescence and disinte- %~ 
S gration by frost. . 
> Send for circulars Ke 
re and prices. ze 
= ee 
> SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, . 
3 70 Kilby Street, Boston. 7. 
a Lae 


XARA ALARA AR ARAL AA AAAI A 





REPORTS 


, and Specific Data on all Build- 


Engineering Enterprises, contemplated or in_ progress, 


throughout the territory tributary to the New England, New York, 


and Philadelphia markets. 


The requirements of each client are 


carefully studied, so that he may receive no irrelevant matter. 


DODGE REPORTS 


enable concerns to concentrate their efforts on /'ve projects and 


thus save time and money. 


Their special value in the C/ay Line has been proven by the con- 


tinued patronage of a large number of representative firms. 


Write for full particulars. 


THE F. W. DODGE Co. 


NEW YORK: 
310 Sixth Avenue. 


BOSTON : 
146 Franklin Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
642 Bourse Building. 
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DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is superior to any other Portland cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform and 
reliable, and of such extraordinary strength that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent. more 
sand, etc., than other well-known Portland cements, and produce the most durable work. It 
is unalterable i in volume and not liable to crack. 

The Dyckerhoff Portland Cement has been used in the Metropolitan Sewerage Construc 
tion, Boston, and is now being employed in the construction ot the Boston Subway, H« ward 
A. Carson, Chief Engineer. 


Pamphlet with directions for its employment, testimonials, and tests, sent on application. 
HAM & CARTER E. THIELE, 
560 ALBANY Sruast, BOSTON. 78 Witttam S1 vere eT, N nw YORK. 
Dole Agent, ni s 


JAMES A. DAVIS & Co. 


Distributors of 


AMERICAN PORTLAND CEMENT 


Quality Unexcelled, 
Uniformity Guaranteed. 


Prompt deliveries. 


Correspondence solicited. Office, 92 State Street, Boston. 





Union Akron Cement Company, SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 
The Strongest Natural Hydraulic Cement Manufactured 


in America, In Successful Use for the 
past Fifty Years. 7 | ! i¢ nN a 


CAPACITY OF WORKS 2,000 BARRELS DAILY. 
(STAR BRAND. 


OF FICE, 141 ERIE ST., . BUFFALO, N. Y. 


5 The strongest, finest ground, and most uniform Cement 
inthe world. Permits the admixture of more sand than 
§ any other, and is the best for mortar or stuccoing. 


143 LIBERTY STREET - - = = = NEW YORK. 
WALDO BROS., - - 102 Milk St., Boston. 


ACENTS FOR NEW ENCLAND., 


TRON-CLAD PORTLAND Anich Gnd 


American Portland 
Cement unsurpassed 








“ay Glens Falls Portland Cement Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS, 


Commercial Wood & Cement Co., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. a 


Commercial Wood & Cement Co., = ,  —BRANDS._ 
” Commercial Rosendale. 
Wholesale... Portland and Rosendale Cements, ¥ eet 


Gem Re 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK.  Gniss"ponom Victor 


GIRARD BUILDING. 


for making fine 





artificial stone. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


9? 








> 
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OVER 


ial CEMENT § 150,000 BARRELS 
> Warranted Superior to any Manufactured. ¥ “+ Se on 


\ NEW YORK CROTON AQUEDUCT, 


IN 1897-1898. 





ASTORIA HOTEL, Largest in the World. | soeviriey ayy {OVER 10O,OOO BARRELS USED ON NEW YORK & BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


PARK ROW OFFICE BUILDING, 30 Stories 
COLUMBIA COLLECE NEW BUILDINGS. 


PEERLESS 
MORTAR COLORS. 


STRONGEST, RED. BROWN, 
BRIGHTEST, Moss GREEN, ROYAL PURPLE, 
AND MOST POMPEIAN BUFF, FRENCH GRAY, 
DURABLE. COLONIAL DRAB. 


SPECIAL SHADES MADE TO ORDER. 


USED ON | 


BUFF, BLACK, 


Write for Samples and Prices, 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 1844. 





ESTABLISHED i854. 
PALMER CUMMINGS, Treas. & Gen’! Mgr 


RAY P. CUMMINGS, Vice-President. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘The Cummings Cement Co. 


RERS OF 


TUFA( 


Hydraulic Rock Cement ana Portland Cement. 





Gen’! Offices: 
New England Office: Stamford, Conn. 


Cement Works at Akron, N. Y. 





» 90,000 , 


Ellicott Square Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The largest in the United States. 


» WASHINGTON BRIDGE, HARLEM RIVER. 


FOR 
WORK UNDER WATER 


Sranos Every Hicu Test, 


LWAys RELIABLE 
Uniform IN Quatity 


STRONGEST+* AMERICAN 
CEMENTS 





GABRIEL & SCHALL, 


205 Pearl St., New York. 


Sole Importers in the United States of the 


Precipitated $e oar. 


The only preventative for scum and discoloration, neutralizing the Sul- 
phate of Lime in the Clay and Water. 


P. O. Box 2654. 


Also sole importers in United States and Canada of the well-known brands of 
Vorwohler “LION” Portland Cement and “BRUNSWICK” Asphalt Mastic. 


Circulars and Particulars on Application. 


On account of its merit as a superior Portland 
Cement and its good tensile strength, 


Medal of Honor and Diploma Awarded to 


“Giant” Portland Cement 


By ‘‘World’s Columbian Commission.’’ 





LESLEY & TRINKLE, Sales Agents, 
22 and 24 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 















American Cements 


By 


Uriah Cummings. 


A treatise on the nature and properties of 


natural and artificial hydraulic cements, together 
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LS 


OUR CATALOGUE 


OF OF THREE HUNDRED PAGES ILLUSTRAT HUNDRED PAGES ILLUSTRAT 
ING AND DESCRIBING A LARGE NUMBER OF 





A paid. Success xuaranteed. 





. Work that is high grade and well | 
Best text 
books free. Courses in 


ARCHITECTURE 


Bridge, Steam, Electrical or Civil En- f 


with an exhaustive research into the analytical | 
and scientific branches of the subject. 
The historical and statistical branches of the 


rat 
Book-K« eeptnet ; 
’ Shorthand; English Branches 


— ved AR. 
» eee 00 
i i 000 stude nts and ered uate “e. I 


y 
The International Correspondence Schools, f 
Box 943, Scranton, Pa. Mo th 


BRIDGES Designed and 

BUILDINGS But by »s 

AND ROOFS fiane 
THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 
EAST BERLIN, CONN. >) 








work are replete with data covering the art from 





its earliest inception in history down to the 


present time, and contain valuable information 


on the subject which can be found in no other 
publication. 
ILLUSTRATED, 16mo, Cloth. 


(SILK FIBER BRAND), 


MORTAR COLORS, 


ALL SHADES, 
DRY AND PULP. 


Clinton [letallic Paint Co.. 


CLINTON, NEW YORK. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. -@g 





Trade Mark. 


PRICE, delivered to any part of the United States, . .- . . $3.00. 


Rogers & Manson, Publishers, 


85 Water St., Boston. 








MANHATTAN CONCRETE COMPANY, Berry & Ferguson, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York. New England Agents for 


Snyder’s “Crescent” Brand Rosendale Cement, 
“Burham”’ English Portland Cement, 
“Lafarge” French Portland Cement, 
“Germania” German Portland Cement, 
“Globe” Belgian Portland Cement. 


Also dealers in 


General Masons’ Supplies. 


Removed to 


102 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


Concrete. 


Capital Stock, $50,000. 


High Grade Work of Every Description. 


ROSS F. TUCKER, President and Manager, 


Room 923, 156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
MILLS, 


Se sRORK EMER MILLSTONES, 


and CRUSHERS for 


CEMENT 


STURTEVANT MILL GO, - - 









ROLL JAW FINE CRUSHER. 





Will finish 20 bbis. of common 
cement per hour, 5 to 6 bbis. 
of Portland per hour. 
Emery Stones made to fit any 
mill frame. 





Breaks large or, when set close, 
reduces to gravel and sand 
at one operation. 


Boston, Mass. 














































































The M. & W. 
Direct Hectric Elevator 


FOR PASSENGER and FREIGHT SERVICE, 


Contains Patented Improvements 
found in no other apparatus, which 
makes it the most efficient, durable, 
and economical Elevator on the 
market. 













Also Manufacturers of 


STEAM, HYDRAULIC, 
AND BELT ELEVATORS 


For Passenger and 

Freight Service. 

For 
further 
infor- 
mation 


send for 


Office and Works, Granite St., Boston, Mass. 
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Dried Linseed Oil 


is permeable to moisture and gases. No linseed 
oil paint will perfectly protect iron and steel from 


rust. If you use 


Durable [etal Coating 


on structural Iron Work it forms an air-tight skin 
and affords absolute protection. “ Application of 
Paints” will be sent on request. Gives facts 
worth knowing. 


Manufactured only by 


Edward Smith & Co., 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 


45 Broadway = = New York. 





Davlight at Night 


early approached by 


Acetylene Gas 


in both cost and guality. 


OUR 


(2TERION 


Generators are suitable for 


lighting buildings of any de- 





scription anywhere — any ca- 
pacity. From $15 up. 
Splendid opportunity for live agents every where. 
Write for information and mention BRICKBUILDER. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 


Dept. S. 3 to 7 West 2gth St., N. Y. 





WHEN YOU WRITE 


Specifications fir Hanging Sliding Doors, 
Call for THE McCABE No. 2 HANGERS, and you will get the best door hanger o! 
tainable. Do not add the words “ or equal” for they have no equal. 
Manufacturers of ; 


HANGERS 


FOR 
PARLOR, 
BARN, 
FIRE, 
ELEVATOR, 
ACCORDION DOORS. 


Also EXPANSION BOLTS. 
McCABE MANUFACTURING CO., 


557 WEST 22D STREET, NEW YORK. 









When writing painting specifications, you don’t want to forget 


Muresco, 


a flat finish giving soft, even tints on plastered walls, with 
none of the disadvantages of kalsomine. It will not crack, peel, 
nor rub off against the clothing. Gives the same result on hard 
or soft plaster, and will perfectly conceal patches. Write for 


color card and pamphlet. 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 


258 Water Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y- 
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Renwick, Aspinwall & Owen, Architects, 
New York City. 














SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
Furnished by 


5 Gilbreth Seam-Face Granite Co. 


See May issue of this magazine. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


Contractors and dealers in builders’ materials wanted to take agencies for the leasing of the Gilbreth Scaffold to Building 
Contractors. 

Preference given to parties having an opportunity to show this scaffold in actual operation on a building. 

Correspondence solicited. 

See April issue of this magazine. 
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Address, 


GILBRETH SCAFFOLD CO,, 


85 Water Street, Boston. 
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The Luxury of Bathing 


is marred by hot water discolored from the galvanized 
iron kitchen boiler, which rusts inside and affords a 


lodging place for dirt. 


never rusts ; 


NO SEAMS. 
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The smooth tin lining of the 


Brown Brothers’ Scamless Copper 
House Range Boiler 


you can always get 


CLEAN HOT WATER. 


NO RIVETS. 


Spiral Rib Guarantees Against Collapse 
Boiler Booklet for the Asking 
Randoliph & Clowes 
3 





detec 


NO LEAKS. 





Box 15, Waterbury, Conn. 


orfocFodfodfoforforRorForfoofofofofo fo forfo Boffo FR 


Hoctoctocboc Fo Fo Fo Foe Fe Fe Fo Fo Foo ooo ocfocfocfocfoc fos 





For Sale. 


Brick Plant and Clay Farm in Sayreville Township, Mid- 
dlesex Co., N.J., on Raritan River, about 3 miles above 
South Amboy. 282 acres rich deposit of Terra-Cotta, Fire, 
Red, Blue, and Buff Brick, and Common Clays. Facilities 
tor shipping by Water or Rail. Fully equipped Factory, 
Dwellings, Office, Store, etc., etc. 
apply to W. C. Mason, Hartford, Conn., 
W. Mershon, Rahway, N. J., or Freeman Rowland, 171 


Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


For further particulars 


272 Main St., 


WEST «> SOUTH 


run the lines of the [llinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad, reaching into the eleven States of 


South Dakota, 


Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, 


Presenting an unequaled territory for diversified industries, and possessing 


Fine Sites for New Mills, Best of Freight Facilities — Coal Fieids, 
Close Proximity to Distributing Centers, 
Intelligent Help of All Kinds, Many Kinds of Raw Material. 


To — eee, os inducements will be given ee many of the 
described i phiet “100 Cities and Towns Wanting 

roa all iat be oe are weaned. Ve 
INDUSTRIES in 


laces concisely 
stries.”’ rite for a copy. 
ery liberal indecemente are offered TEXTIL 


the South by a number of good places. 
GEORGE C. POWER, Industrial Commissioner I. C. R. R. Co., Chicago. 





Opportunity 
Precedes 
Success. 


The best opportunities in the United Stat 


TO! 
the establishment of brick, tile, terra-cotta, and cement 
works are in the West on the lines of the 


FE SYSTEM. 


SANTA 
Abundance of raw material, ch ‘ap 


coal, and railroad facilities are assured 
For further information address 


JAS. A. DAVIS, 
Industrial Commtissione? 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé System. 
Chicago, III. 
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ice The Shull Overhead Window Pulley, 
‘The Bolles Vontiatee Sash — y 








No sticking of sash. No 


dismounting of cord. 6 to 


Safety 


2 3 4 


8 inches more pocket room 
means a saving in lead 
weights on short windows. 
Frame looks better because 
pulley is invisible when in 
place. 


Shull’s Mullion Pulleys for double and triple windows require no 


pocket between the frames. 


Folsom Patent Roof Snow Guards 


For old and new roofs. Slate, 





Shingle, Metal, or Tile roofs. 





© 7 8 9 10 
show a few of the manv positions in which the “Bolles Folsom method is scientific and 
S d—each position having its own use and advantage. displaces the guard rail. 
wit! t draught protection also against rain. 
ottom tf room 
lay The Folsom Snow Cuard does not injure the roof. 
‘ se and safet 
same as the inside of glass. For further particulars, address, 


Manufacturers of the «‘ Queen’? Overhead Pulley, 


and the “Queen” Window Stop Adjuster. The Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
BOLLES REVOLVING SASH CO., 150 Nassau St., N.Y. City. 116 South St., BOSTON. 100 Park Pl, NEW YORK. 


THE “QUEEN ” SINGLE FRAME PULLEY. 1 1 N THE “QUEEN” MULLION FRAME PULLEYS. 
=== eg One weight balances the Sash. 


Patented Sept. 21, 1897. 


No Extra Head Room Needed. 
No Grooving of Sashes. No Lead Weights. 





Architects will note accompanying cuts. They representa 
2% inch pulley that only requires 2% inches head room from 
top of sash. Used in most difficult work. 





Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


The Bolles Revolving Sash Co., | rarenren, 


150 Nassau St., New York City. The above cut shows 2% inch Pulley. 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St.Louis, Washington, Worcester. 


Cleveland Patent Steel Wall Ties, 


BONDING FACE BRICK, 
HOLLOW WALLS, ETC... 
















== == “BRACE” 
iN tdi nam aay CLINCH SNOW 
PERFORATED STEEL GUARD. 


if 
j) WALL TIES, 













_Y 
— 


PATENTED 





Perfectly Galvanized Dene 50, 2007. 
Flat. or Japanned. 
Serr. 14, 1807. J P SEE 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY ILLUSTRATED THAT 
CATALOGUE 
on BRACE? 


THE GLEVELAND WIRE SPRING COMPANY, 


Also Exctusive Manufacturers of the 


CLEVELAND GALVANIZED STEEL SNOW GUARDS. 


~ ak 


HAMBLIN & RUSSELL MANFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 





Wason, Hamilton, and Dart Sts., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











THE BRICKBUILDER. 


Merchant’s 
Metal 
Spanish 
Tiles. 











2 The best and only perfect method 
is the 





Morse System 







































~ ot Bon ding. = aia Same Tae ane te on er Ornamental, Storm- 
. —_—_——————— ‘ 5 ne proof, easily laid. 
Gothic Shingles 7 : . ” Ties Se pi ondutsed 
S ren h. ee ee ee ee ” by leading Architects 
Adds Strengt 2 Copper and Terne Plates. inte, ee 
Excludes all Moisture. eons 
_— —— “Star” Ventilator 
UNEQUALED FOR Ornamental, 
orm-proof, 
Hospitals, Schools, Effective. 
Down Draughts Prevented. ‘i 
Ciaeahes, The principles of Hygiene demand light as well as ventilation. 
Residences, The Combination Skylight “Star” Ventilator combines both these 


pontine For ventilating Churches, Schoolhouses, Public Build- 
ings, Power Houses, Cotton and Woolen Mills, etc. 
Explanatory Circulars mailed free. 


Merchant's High Grade Roofing Plates. 


Eech sheet stamped. The Brands are: ‘‘ MERCHANT'S OLD 
METHOD,” ‘“*‘ MERCHANT'S ROOFING,” ‘*‘ AMERICAN OLD 
STYLE,” *“*ALASKA.” Coated by the Palm Oil Process. N« 


and Public Buildings. 3 





Samples and Catalog 
on request. 

























J. B. PRESCOTT & SON, Phiadeiphis. MERCHANT & CO., Inc. Brooktya. 
Manufacturers, New York. Sole Manufacturers. Chicago. 





WEBSTER, - MASS. meet, aia 





‘*Nemo me impune lacessit.”” 


Clay Working 
| Machinery....... 


Manufacturers of the 


SIMPSON BRICK PRESS, 
AUTOMATIC SCREENS, 
CLAY STEAMERS. 


The Williams Patent Crusher and 
Pulverizer Company.... 
Office and Works, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICES.—New Yorx: Was? ! I I 
PHILADELPHIA: STE t GIRAI Bul 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Crushers and Pulverizers 


For Clays, Shales, Brick, Phosphate Rock, Limestone, 
Cement, Clinker, Asphaltum Rock, Soapstone, Coal, 


and a multitude of other materials. 


And a full line of brick-yard equipments. 
Complete plants constructed and guaranteed. 
\ Write for catalogues. 


THE SIMPSON BRICK PRESS CO., 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Ill. 


3 





SOME CLAY WORKERS USING OUR MACHINES. 





? Hydraulic Press Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo. 3 machines. Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Co., Boston, Mass. 
Eastern Hydraulic Press Krick Co., Phila. 3 machines. Quincy Press Brick Co., Quincy, 11) 
Agents for Canada, Anthony Ittner, Belleville, Ill. O. H. Sonsthagen, Christiana, Norway. 3 machines. 
Christy Fire Clay Co., St. Louis, Mo. . Sunset Brick & Tile Co., Gonzales, Tex 
Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Col raylor & Raynes, Wagoner, I. T. 
WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS CO., Brantford, Ont. Natioual Brick Co. Brediocd:’ Pa 
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Power Repress for Plastic Brick. 
i 2 | Rightness in ie, 
>» - 


is Not 
Attainable 


WITHOUT 
RIGHTNESS OF 
MACHINERY. 














| 
| oe 
j 


We assist you in assur- 
ing Rightness of Product 
|| by guaranteeing our Ma- 
chinery Rightness. 





We Manufacture the 








bh . ‘ 
Built Right 
‘ 
Run Right 
. v? 
Line 
| for the production of Clay Products by every process. Write | 
Manufactured by || for our 1898 catalogue if you are interested. 
CHAMBERS —— — ty Second and Media Sts., PHILADELPHIA. 
As g wi the pressing machinery above the mold box and away The American Clay-Working Wisituthery Co. 
fror “ Che finished brick is delivered up on a plate, and is never touched by i 
nitial pressure any surplus clay in the clot is expelled, BUCYRUS, OHIO, U. S. A. | 
and a k thus gaged to uniform thickness, following which all openings are closed 
i re applied in a practically tight box. The product is a repressed, | 
rick, free from blemish arising from method of delivery, and of practi- 
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(OLD PRESS 




















CAPACITY 30000 BRICKS CHISHOLM, 
PER DAY 

A MARVEL : 

OF PERFECTION BOYD 





IT GIVES UNLIMITED 
PRESSURE 

IT NEVER BREAKS 
IT RUNS SMOOTH 
AND NOISLESS 

IT 1S RELIABLE 
DURABLE 

SIMPLE 








& WHITE CO. 




















CHIcaAGo. 







Office and Works: 


57th and Wallace Streets. 






PICTURESQUE 
BUILDING 
siTES. 


THE MINOR 
BRICK 
BUILDINGS 
OF FRANCE. 


THE ARTISTIC 
TREATMENT 
AND USE OF 
ROOFING TILE. 


AMERICAN 
TILE WORK. 


THE 
FORMAL 
GARDEN. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA COTTA. 


ENGINEERING 
PROBLEMS 
RELATING TO 
ARCHITECTURE. 


FIRE- 
PROOFING. 


MORTARS AND 
CONCRETES. 


MASON 
CONTRACTOR. 


BRICK AND 
TERRA-COTTA 
WORK IN 
AMERICAN AND 


FOREIGN CITIES. 


EDITORIAL 
AND CURRENT 
TOPICS. 


CONTINUED 
FROM 1698. 


Other Leading Articles for the Year. 


By Henry P. Kirby. There will be two articles upon the subject, which will be illustrated from charming pen and ink 
sketches which Mr. Kirby has specially prepared for this series. 


By William T. Partridge. There will be three articles in this series, which will be illustrated from Mr. Partridge’s own 
collection of photographs and sketches of interesting small brick buildings, which are located in the smaller cities and 


towns of France. 


By W. A, Otis. In two articles upon this subject, Mr. Otis will illustrate some of the many artistic effects that may be 
obtained with roofing tile, and describe the best methods to be employed in laying them. 


By Clarence H, Blackall. A summary of what has been accomplished in this line, and a description of the most not- 
able work produced by our American manufacturers. This will be considered carefully from the artistic point of view 
as showing the possibilities of this art industry. 


By Elmer E. Garnsey. In connection with this series, consisting of two articles, Mr. Garnsey will describe and illustrate 
some of the more interesting examples of foreign gardens, suggesting the possibilities in architectual effects that may 
be obtained at a reasonable cost by the use of terra cotta. 


By Thomas Cusack. Th- valuable series of papers which have been contributed by Mr. Cusack under this general 
heading will be continues during the coming year. He will advocate a more general use of terra cotta and brick in the 
church architecture of the future and discuss the somewhat neglected subject of color combinations in plain and enam- 
elled surface treatment; not only on exteriors, but in the vestibules, corridors, etc., of public buildings. Historical data 
will be cited, and in each case selected examples will be fully illustrated by drawings and photographs taken from suc- 
cessful work of recent execution. 


A series of papers which will deal with the every day problems of construction. Names of contributors 
announced elsewhere in this prospectus. 


In this department, which is set apart especially for the discussion of up-to-date matters pertaining to fire-proof 
construction with burnt clay, there will be published a most valuable series of papers, descriptive of improvements that 
have been recently made in the construction of arches, partitions, etc. In addition to these, other papers will be con- 
tributed by leading authorities on fire-proof construction. 


This department is maintained for the purpose of furnishing that class of material which shall be an aid to 
architects and builders who recognize the necessity of care in successfully employing cements, and to that end a series 
of carefully prepared papers will be published during the year. 


In this department there will be published a series of papers which shall be alike of interest to architects and con- 
tractors. 


Suggestions from our subscribers as to important questions needing practical discussion are solicited, and all such 
will be given due consideration. 


The scope of this department will be somewhat enlarged upon during the coming year, and in addition to regu- 
lar letters from the larger American cities with accompanying illustrations of current work, we shall publish two letters 
specially prepared for our columns by F. W. Fitzpatrick, on the Interesting Brickwork of Washington, D.C. These 
letters will be fully illustrated from photographs and sketches. An additional feature will be a contribution by William 
T. Partridge, on the Modern Brick Architecture of Paris. This, too, will be illustrated from photographs and sketches, 


which are to be prepared by Mr. Partridge during his forthcoming trip to France. Other interesting foreign brickwork, 
both old and new, will be shown in this department. 


Our editorials are contributed by a staff of able writers, and by them current topics of interest will be discussed. 


Of the articles promised for, and serials begun during 1898, there remain to be published at least three more 
papers of Mr. Wheelwright’s series on The American Schoolhouse, and Mr. Day’s paper on Italian Brickwork. These 
will certainly appear in the early numbers of the year. 

The reprint of Street’s Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages will be continued as opportunity permits. 


The Brickbuilder is published monthly at Boston, Mass. 


By ROGERS & MANSON. 
Subscription Price, 


$2.50 per year. Publication Office, 85 Water Street. 
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PLATE FORM this department there will be reproduced each month, carefully selected scale drawings of the very best 
ita work being done in this country, wherein brick or terra cotta is employed. These illustrations will 
comprise elevations, plans, and details secured by personal solicitation from the best offices. 
DRAWINGS We are assured by our representative now at London that we shall be privileged to publish during 
eueroanapwe the year, drawings of some of the best current work of English architects. Arrangements having been perfected 
OF whereby our illustrating plates will be made at London, thus avoiding the necessity of sending drawings to this country, 
ooo we feel reasonably certain of adding this desirabie feature to our Plate Form. In addition to these drawings we shall 
illustrate from photographs recently secured, a number of English brick cottages, manor houses, college buildings, etc. 
MEASURE There will be published during the year, measured drawings of old foreign work, made especially for us by men 
a= holding travelling scholarships. These drawings consist chiefly of details of entrances, windows, cornices, string 
REIGN courses, etc. 


Among those who will contribute to our columns during the year on architectural subjects are :— 


CLarence H. Biackatt, F. W. Firzparrick, WituraM T. PARTRIDGE, 
James Brite, Eimer E. GarnseEy, ALLEN B. Ponp, 
ArtTHUR G. EvERETT, R. W. Grsson, T. Henry RANDALL, 
ERNEST COXHEAD, BertTRAM G. GooDHUE, Jutius A. ScHWEINFURTH, 
Ratpw ApAms CRAM, Jutius F. Harper, RussELL STuRGIs, 
Tuomas Cusack, Tuomas M. KELLOGG, R. Ciipston StTurcis, 
FRANK Mixes Day, F. E. Kipper, Epmunp M. WHEELWRIGHT, 
Joun Lyman Faxon, Henry P. Kirsy, Peter B. Wicxrt. 

W. A. Oris, 


Engineering subjects relating to architecture will be discussed by 


Cuartes J. Everett, Jr., 
Frank S. HARRIson, 
Henry W. Honece, 
Corypon T. Purpy, 1 
AND OTHERS. 


Leading Articles for the Year. 
Following the plan inaugurated last year, of inviting a number of well known architects to contribute—each an 


article which shall be a treatment of some one building of the popular class, according to a program giving certain 
requirements, we have chosen for this year, two types; first, 


A COUNTRY CHURCH TO BE BUILT OF BRICK AND TERRA COTTA. 


Cost, $50,000. 
The contributors will be 
Ernest CoxHgap .. . . . (Coxhead & Coxhead) . . . + San Francisco. 
Ratpw ApamMs Cram .. . . (Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson) - + Boston. 
Aenea GPO elk lt lt ong & —" . % . « Chicago. 
T. Henry RANDALL ... . oe ss 0 eo os a eee 
mR. Caspovon Grumets . .. «© © © = © © © © © © 6 6 lt we 


Second, 
: meni A PUBLIC LIBRARY TO BE BUILT OF BRICK AND TERRA COTTA. 


> ) SoS! Cost, $100,000. 
The contributors will be 













James Brite « « « « « (Brite & Bacon) . . . « « New York. 
Arrtuur G. EVERETT » + « « «+ (Cabot, Everett & Mead) . « » weston. 
Juuius F, Harper - « « « « (Israels & Harder) . . . . . New York. 
Tuomas M. Kettoce . . . . . (Rankin & Kellogg) . . . . Philadelphia. 


Juasve A. ScmwenwuntTm . 2 1 tt th tlt eh hel thle wl 8hUlUe 





These articles will be illustrated from drawings and sketches of elevations, plans and details. 






ee ae By Russell Sturgis. In two illustrated articles, Mr. Sturgis will show the possibilities of burnt clay as a medium for 


SLAY 
PRODUCTS FOR artistic interior work. 
INTERIORS 





ites: By Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. Mr. Goodhue has been fortunate enough to unearth an hitherto unknown town on 
Toso. the northern slope of the Appenines, where he found some of the most notable brick and terra cotta architecture of 
North Italy. A description of this town, with sketches of its architecture, will be given in two numbers of next year. 
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| The—_ 
EASTERN MACHINERY CoO., 


..... Manufacturers of...,. 


“New Haven’ Brick Machinery, 
“New Haven” Elevators, 
Friction Clutches. 


mw 


OFFICE and WORKS: 


Ashmun 2nd Gregory Streets, NEW HAVEN, CONA 


The--Cummer 


Dryers. 








IF YOU'RE LOOKIT} 





All Styles. All Sizes. 


DIRECT HEAT DRYERS. 


| Boilers, INVESTIGATE : 
| Pipes, Tue STANDARD DRIER 
| Steam. ok 


es Cement Works, 


| Brick ee aa: 
Clay Works, YOU CAN HAVE ‘TH 
| ‘Terra-Cotta Works, | soy. ee 5. ni eh 


Drying Drying Everything. | ASKING 


Tue Sranparp Dry Kun C 


The F. D. Cummer, & Son Co. sa unease 


INDIANAPOLIS, IN] 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Catalogues and References: fgrnished upon application. 


inane 


ie 


_ CLAY MFG. Co. 


RICHMOND, VIRCINIA. 


BENE CYCION See ee ee ee eee 

Ay ’ C3, Ck . Sipe: Fp Fie ay CF RES, Sa «) * 
: as 

‘ream- White, Silver-Gray, Red, ae 


suff, Speckled, and Mottled 


aS , 
A rtistic Fro nt rey a ae 
made to order. 


Agents for 
TIFFANY'S ENAMELED 
BRICKS. 
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eS Saabs 
agama All Ages 


Have recognized the importance of combining art and 
utility whenever possible. Man first asks to be comfort- 
ably housed. Afterward, the zsthetic side of his nature 
seeks gratification. The architect or builder who bears 
. ler these considerations in mind, and gives the most con- 
present-day needs. sistent expression to them, is the one who comes nearest 
1d uniformity of our to satisfying our wants. 


B k Recognizing our inherent love for artistic variation 
“Cream: Ww hite ric Ss and our constitutional objection to“ sameness,” we have, 


ot 


nak n peculiarly suited to our requirements, and produced the new and beautiful 


he ii irchitects of New York and elsewhere recognize Si j c¢ B ick. 
their superiority over. all others. hey are made in all liVer- ray rl : 
sizes and shapes from pure natural-white: foot-hill clay, Its soft coloring is a pleasure;to the eye, and melcehial 
by the stiff mud process, hand pressed, burned in down- a welcome visitor among the strong, glaring effects that § 
iraft kilns, and as they contain no kaolin or chemicals jar uson every hand: It harmonizes,with all other colors” 
of any description, they will not change color by exposure and materials in decorations, and it is not subject 
vedther. Prices and satiples showing their quality atmospheric influences, , Practical as well as artis " 
uty sent on application. reasons demand its use. Write for samples and prices.” 
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